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We are going through an active period of 
rapidly changing conditions .. . Our only assur- 
ance regarding the future is that it will bring 
more changes. 


However, we cannot stop forward progress 
on that account. 


While operating at full speed ahead, Sonoco 
continues their time honored policy of constant 
and deliberate preparations to meet and antici- 
pate every eventuality that will maintain and 
improve service to their customers. 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY ) PAPER CARRIERS | 
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CALENDER 


CALENDER ROLLS 
made with 100 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
NEW AND REFILLED ROLLS — 


COTTON - HUSK - COMBINATION - PAPER > 
FOR ALL CALENDERS 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 2 § West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C. Subscription 
$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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thickness of the outer case. . 
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. . . Give your travelers a 


"TURN FOR THE BETTER™ 


Pawtucket Rings fit the word smooth to a “T”. 


They're designed for grueling high-speed perform- 
ance. The low number of ends down ... and longer 
traveler life reduce both operating and maintenance 


costs. 


The Vitritex Finish on these rings preserves the full 
_ it is not merely a 
veneered polished surface. The very application of 
this finish hermetically seals the surface against the 
destructive and corrosive effects of moisture and 
gases. Production, too, can be started at normal 
speed — for no slow-running, breaking-in period is 
necessary or required. = 


Here we have given the briefest facts about these 
improved rings. Our engineering staff would like 


to give you more details .. . and show you how 


these rings can increase your production, reduce 
maintenance costs and give your travelers a “TURN 
FOR THE BETTER.” 


(SUBSIDIARY OF SACO LOWELL SHOPS) 


CENTRAL FALLS - 


RHODE ISLAND 


@ 
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“If H's Made of Colton Foutheasten”’ 


Selling gents for 


ANDERSON COTTON MILLS. 
INC. 


Anderson, S. C. 


AVONDALE MILLS 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Alexander City, Ala. 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
Pell City, Ala. 


CLIFTON MFG. CO. 
Clifton, S. C. 


COLUMBIA MFG. CO. 
Ramseur, N. C. 


CONVERSE D. E. CO. 
Glendale, S. C. 


COURTENAY MFG, CO. 
Newry, 


COWIKEE MILLS 
Eufaula, Ala. 


GREENWOOD COTTON MILLS 
Greenwood, C. 


GRENDEL MILLS, INC. 
Greenwood, C. 


GUADALUPE VALLEY 
COTTON MILLS 


Cuero, Texas 


HANNAH PICKETT MILLS 
Rockingham, N. C. 


INMAN MILLS 


Inman, S. C. 


ITASCA COTTON MFG, CO. 


Itasca, Texas 
MOORESVILLE COTTON 

MILLS 

Mooresville, N. C. 
NINETY-SIX COTTON MILL 


Greenwood, S. C. 


PANOLA MILLS 
Greenwood, S. C. 


POMONA MFG. CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


SANTEE MILLS 
Orangeburg, N. C. 
Bamberg, 5. C. 


SPOFFORD MILLS, INC. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


SPRINGS COTTON MILLS 
Lancaster, 5. C. 
Chester, S. C. 

Fort Mill, S. C. 
Kershaw, S. C. 


STEELE’S MILLS 
Rockingham, N. C. 


WADE MFG. CO. 
Wadesboro, N. C. 


WALTON COTTON MILL CO, 


Monroe, Ga. 


WASHINGTON MFG. CO. 
Tennille, Ga. 


Noutheastern Cottons ... 


Selling Organization Wholly 
Owned by the Mills it Serves 


The 35 great mills comprising the Southeastern Cottons 
group are the owners of their selling organization. This 
set-up is unique in the industry. It brings converters, 
cutters and buyers closer to the mills: More important, 
it brings the mills closer to the specific problems and 
needs of their customers. The practical advantages of 
such direct contacts are indicated by the fact that 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., today merchandises about 


one-eighth of all of the cotton fabrics made in America. 


SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, INC. 


98 Worth Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: BALTIMORE **BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS 
CLEVELAND * PHILADELPHIA «ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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These higher quality Gulf 
Real 
Prod 


thts Mill Manager 


we 
wi” 
— 


ue 
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oils have helped us 
rovement 


‘TT has been a real economy for us 


to invest a few cents more per 
gallon in these quality oils,” says 
this mill manager. “With better lu- 
brication we have been able to 
maintain a higher rate of production 
with no loss of efficiency in the per- 
formance of our equipment.These 
benefits more than pay the entire 
cost of the better oils we are using.” 

Gulf’s higher quality lubricants 
have been manufactured to provide 
an extra margin of operating safety 
for your machinery. Their greater 


stability shows up in long-time serv- 
ice! Under severe operating condi- 
tions they prove their endurance 
and resistance to decomposition. 
Because they retain their original 
characteristics longer, all moving 
parts are better protected against 
wear and repair expense. | 

If you are looking for a means of 
reducing costs and improving pro- 
duction, ask a Gulf engineer to check 
over your equipment and recom- 
mend the proper application of im- 
proved lubricants. There is no ex- 


tra charge for this service. The Gulf 
line is readily available to you 
through morethan 1100 warehouses 
in 30 states from Maine to Texas. 
Write or ‘phone your nearest dis- 
tributing point. ... Gulf Oil Corp- 
oration — Gulf Refining Company, 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MORE THAN 408 
OILS AND GREASES FOR INDUSTRY 
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The Erwin Cotton Mills Company 


DURHAM, 


Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1—Durham, N. C. 
2—Erwin, N. C. 
3—Cooleemee, N. C. 
4—Durham, N. C. 
5—Erwin, N. C. 
6—Durhan, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Quality Cotton Fabrics 


Wide Sheetings, Sheets and Pillow Cases, Denims, 
Coverts, Tickings, Vat-Dyed Drills and Jeans, 
Outing, Interlining, and Canton Flannels. 


Selling Agents 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Frequent Inspections the Secret 


Of Making Good Bobbins 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia a Hopedale Massachusetts a Spartanburg S C 


| 
‘ 
ry 
All Draper Bobbins 
| to Your Spindle 
| Running at Speed 
é 
Whose Eyes and Hands 
Are Trained to Detect 
Flaws in Stock 4... 
(fo Individually Tested 
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GOSSETT MILLS 


ANDERSON, 5. C 


CALHOUN MILLS 


CALHOUN FALLS S. C. 


CHADWICK-HOSKINS COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE N.C. 


MARTINSVILLE COTTON MILL INC 


MARTINSVILLE, VA 


Manufacturers of 


Print Cloths, Broadcloths, Sheetings, Jeans, Combed and Carded 
Lawns, Voiles, Pongees, Surgical Gauze, Carded Sales Yarn, 


Spun Rayon Yarns and a 
WIDE RANGE OF RAYON FABRICS 
including Spun Rayon Suitings 


Bleach, Dye, Mercerize and Finish 


B. B. GOSSETT, President and Treasurer 
1117 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N.C. 


WO 
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STARCH ... 


@ You'll be “sold” on Staley Textile Starches too, when 
you try them and find you get the exact grade of starch 
that gives you exactly the results you want—and that both 
grade and quality stay absolutely uniform. 


We could print a lot about Staley experience, laboratories, 
cooperation, service and so forth — but YOU want the 


BEST STARCHES. “SURE—STALEY'S.” 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


DECATUR, ILL. 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG. SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Builders 


Textile Machines 
Recommend 


Because —Tests convinced them that it enables their machines 


to operate most efficiently at lowest cost of maintenance. 


7 out of 10 textile mills save money by using NON-FLUID OIL 
which prolongs bearing life and saves money by outlasting 
oil 3 to 5 times. 


W rite today for free testing sample and descriptive bulletin. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. <.. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga 
WAREHOUSES: 


Providence, R. 1. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Il. St. Louis, Mo 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
NON FEU L 

IN U.S. PAT. OFFICES FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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DUNDEE 
TOWELS 
FOR YEARS 
GEORGIA KINCAID Mitts GRIFFIN, GA. 


’ 


IDENTIFY RAYON TINTINOL 
Cortified Fugitive Dyes jor all Synthetic Fibres and Admintures. 


@ TINTINOL involves the control of three 
essential factors in Rayon Manufacturing by 
one simple application. .Moisture, Lubrication, 
Tinting.e TINTINOL imparts tenacity similar to 


good running cotton, produces a firm web, 


TINTINOL is READY for 
USE in ANY COLOR! 


reduces the crunch, reduces static and split laps. 
e TINTINOL is the most convenient and econo- 
mical tinting process known. No extra handling 
.-no drying..no heating..no 
harsh stock or curled fibres. 
e TINTINOL is shipped in light 
steel drums which serve for 
supply reservoir. You can have 


any color by the turn of a valve. 


Base Oil (SS) Concentrate is also available for conditioning 
white Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 


textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple..more pliable.e MINEROL provides control 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. e MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 


a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 


eo anal increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied. 


——E— combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
17 BATTERY PLACE « NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN GALES MANAGER SEVER CHARLOTTE, C «+ C FOUNG CHARLOTTE, N.C. + W. UMLER, SPARTANBURG. « JOHN FERGUSON, LA GRANGE, GA. 
Mew Eegiend Representstives A. M KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH MASE. « FL. EKSTRAND, STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN, 
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N 1901, the basement of an old whip 
I factory in Passaic, New Jersey, was ad- 
vertised “FOR RENT.” That year, a young 
chemist moved in, started to make chem- 
ical specialties for a few nearby textile 
mills. 


The little chemical plant grew up with 
the fast-developing silk dyeing industry 
of Paterson, met the chemical needs of 
Passaic and New England mills. 


Outgrowing the buggy-whip factory, 
Jacques Wolf and Company moved to its 
present site, set up extensive research lab- 
oratories. Keeping pace with changes in 


styles, finishes and fabrics, they were first 
to introduce hydrosulphites, replacing im- 
ported chemicals and dyestuffs during the 
World War... first with sulphoxylate solu- 
tions that made possible discharge print- 
ing...first with Monopole Oil, Bensapol, 
Collodine, Gommeline, Supertex, Super- 
clear, and hundreds of other names that 
make the “Wolf” line famous. 


Today, still under the leadership of its 
founder, Jacques Wolf & Co. is dedicated 
to continuing this research. Its facilities 
are a “company laboratory” for textile 
mills of every size. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


The main Jacques Wolf & Co. plant at Passaic, 
N. J. (shown above), together with the Carl- 
stadt, N. J.. works and warehouses, include 33 


buildings ... covering 11 acres, 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. Utica, N. Y.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Greenville, 5. C., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Chicago, Ill. Midwestern Distrib- 
utor: Bradley F. Marthens, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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4 YEARS 


Cond 


PICKERS in Lydia Cotton Mills fitted with latest 
type of Texspray Fibre Conditioning equipment. 


MPROVED METHOD application . . . individual fibres 
coming into actual contact with the Texspray Com-. 
pound on the surface of the applicator. (No compressed 
air needed.) Absolute uniformity of fibre treatment can 
be demonstrated. 

A dry beater and beater chamber proves that all of the 
Texspray Compound goes onto the fibres. The percent- 
age of Compound applied can be positively controlled. 

The Texaco Texspray System is available to mills in 
the U. S. A. located in the recognized textile areas. For 
complete information, write: 


The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star 
Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment—Every 
Wednesday Night—Columbia Network—9:00° E.S.T., 
8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T,, 6:00 P.S.T. 
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WITH 


THIS COMPLETELY NEW 32- 
page booklet illustrates and 
describes the benefits of fibre 
conditioning and how to 
achieve them. A copy awaits 
your postal card request. 
Write for it now, 


“We find that this system 
(the Texspray System of 
Fibre Conditioning) gives us 
healthier workingconditions, 
that static is eliminated, and 
that fly and dust are reduced, 
so that we have a cleaner 
mill. We estimate that clean- 
ing expense has been re- 
duced 30%” — says P.S. 
Bailey, V. P., Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Clinton, S. C. 
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Why This Issue? 


Secretary Wallace made his first direct appeal to Congress for the re-imposition 
of the processing tax on February 15th, before the House Agricultural Committee, 
and other members of the Department of Agriculture are scheduled to give additional 
testimony. As yet, no bill has been introduced and the actual introduction of a proc- 
essing tax measure may not occur for another week or two. 


In his elaborate twenty-three-page presentation, the Secretary indicated a num- 
ber of departures from the original proposal which he publicized some weeks ago. 
He has changed the label from “income certificate” to “marketing certificate.’ Origi- 
nally, his plan was to require that the processor purchase his certificates in conjunc- 
tion with the purchase of raw cotton. Apparently, the weaknesses of this procedure 
have been brought to the Secretary’s attention and he now proposes that the processor 
purchase his marketing certificates in conjunction with the sale of his finished goods. 


He also recommends the establishment of a Government revolving pool which 
would serve as a certificate brokerage agency to enable the mills to purchase certifi- 
cates as they are needed without the necessity of contacting the growers. The pool 
would be authorized to purchase certificates from the farmers at their face value for 
re-sale to the mills and this arrangement has the additional advantage of maintaining 
the market value of the certificates. It is entirely possible that further significant 
modifications of the plan will be made before the bill takes final shape. 

Since, in our judgment, a “marketing certificate” plan in actual operation, will 
repeat the principles gfffe processing tax and have the same disastrous and destruc- 
tive influences on theedtton farmer, the cotton textile manufacturer, and the South, 


we considered it our duty, as a publication serving the South, to assemble some facts 
of vital significance bearing upon the subject. 


We state emphatically that we do not object to the principle of parity prices for 


the farmer, but we do object strenuously to the methods suggested by the Govern- 
ment in attaining this end. ; 


In this issue, copies of which will be sent to members of Congress, and to hun- 
dreds of influential citizens outside the industry, we have tried to show conclusively 
that processing taxes, marketing certificate plans, or any other device whereby any 
farm commodity carries its own tax, either directly or indirectly, ultimately result in 
disaster. 


The destructive effects that such legislation would have are dealt with in the 
convincing articles written especially for this Number by the following well known 
authorities: Claudius T. Murchison, president, Cotton Textile Institute; Ray Bell, 
president, The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York; K. P. Lewis, 
president, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association; Henry Matter, executive 
secretary, Wholesale Dry Goods Institute; Wm. P. Jacobs, director, The Print Cloth 
Group; Donald Comer, chairman of board, Avondale Mills; Paul Halstead, secretary- 
treasurer, Cotton Textile Institute; Frederick Moore, textile cost specialist; James G. 
Torrens, statistician, Cotton Textile Institute. 
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The Proposed Certificate Plan 
Threat Cotton 


By Claudius T. Murchison, President, The Cotton-Textile Institute 


N February 15th, Secretary Wallace officially rec- 
() ommended to the House Agricultural Committee 

the reimposition of what is in effect a processing 
tax on the manufacture of products from cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, prunes and raisins: This proposal was made at a 
time when some hundreds of government tax adjusters 
and the majority of the country’s cotton mills were still 
engaged in making settlements and untangling the general 
confusion remaining from the former processing tax. The 
new proposal may, therefore, be appraised with fresh 
memories and against a background of wide and realistic 
experience. 

The former processing tax was invalidated by the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court in 
January, 1936, on the ground 
that it was a tax levied by 
the Government for a specific 
purpose. The levy now pro- 


what larger than the original 


its purpose remains the same. 
One must infer, therefore, 
that the Secretary intends to 
overcome the court objection 
merely by a chance of phrase- 
ology. The proposed levy is 
not to be legislatively desig- 
nated as-a tax. It is not to 
be collected by or paid out from the Federal Treasury. It 
is just a mandatory payment which the mills must make 
to the farmers in proportion to their cotton consumption 
and before the goods can move in interstate commerce. 

For the payments the mills will receive receipts which 
are euphoneously termed “marketing certificates.’ ‘These 
certificates will be distributed by the Government to those 
farmers who observe.the requirements of the agricultural 
program. Their face value will be placed at a figure 
which will assure the farmer parity price for that portion 
of his crop which is domestically consumed. 


Certificates To Be Bought for Goods Sold 


The mills will continue to buy their cotton at the cur- 
rent market price, as usual, and process it as usual, but 
sales of the product are conditioned upon the purchase of 
marketing certificates in proportion to the cotton pound- 
age contained in the goods. The farmer may sell his cer- 
tificates directly to the mill or use the brokerage services 
of a Government agency known as a revolving pool. 


posed promises to be some-— 


tax of 4.2c per pound, and: 


Inasmuch as changes may occur both in the market 
price and the parity price of cotton prior to the new crop 
year, it is impossible to compute in advance the exact 
amount of the levy. On the basis of present price relation- 
ships it will be approximately five cents a pound, or $25 
a bale. The plan in effect fixes the price of cotton for 
American consumers at the parity price which is now ap- 
proximately fifteen and two-thirds cents per pound. Cer- 
tificates will not be required for export cotton. Hence our 
cotton will move to foreign consumers at the world price. 
The plan, accordingly, puts into operation a two-price 
system. Importers of cotton goods will be required to 


_purchase certificates under the same formula governing 


the processors. 
$200,000,000 From Mills 


On the basis of present cotton prices and consumption, 
the proposed plan will require cotton mills to pay to the 
farmers certificate payments roughly approximating two 
hundred million dollars. In a relatively good year, such 
as 1939, the aggregate value of cotton mill sales is around 
one billion dollars. Accordingly, the new levy may be 
expected to add about 20‘% to the average of mill prices. 
Owing to the successive mark-ups which occur in the sale 
of cotton goods as they pass from the mills to the final 
consumer, the ultimate increase in cotton goods prices will 
closely approximate three hundred million dollars. 

Although Mr. Wallace feels that ultimate consumers 
will be glad to pay these increased prices in order that the 
farmers may have a larger income, the former experience 
of the industry with a processing tax forces us to an oppo- 
site conclusion. Moreover, in its own published analysis 
of the effects of the former tax, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics admitted a probable loss of five hundred 
thousand bales in annual cotton consumption as a result 
of the increased price. A far more pronounced diminution 
is to be expected from the proposed tax if it is put into 
effect. The reason is to be found in the spectacular prog- 
ress which has been made by the more important substi- 
tutes for cotton since 1935. 


Synthetic Fibers and Other Substitutes Displacing Cotton 


During the past four years the production of synthetic 
fibers in the United States has more than doubled. Do- 
mestic rayon consumption in 1939 was 40% greater than 
in 1938, which was in itself a good vear. The 1939 con- 
sumption of cotton was only 24% in excess of 1938 con- 
sumption, which was 20% below normal. The develop- 
ment of new types of synthetic fibers such as vinyon and 
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nylon promises to give swift acceleration to the already 
strong upward trend. 

Of equal significance is the growing importance of 
paper as a competitor of cotton. All of us are witness to 
the wide and almost universal use of paper towels, nap- 
kins and table covers, not to mention curtains and window 
shades. But paper as a competitor of cotton has probably 
had its greatest success in the bag trade. Normally about 
five hundred million yards of cotton cloth, which is equiv- 
alent to 6° of all cotton consumed, have gone into the 
manufacture of cotton bags. Now the tendency is toward 
a rapidly increasing use of paper bags for such important 
items as sugar, salt, flour and cement in addition to many 
others. 

In the field of industrial consumption, which provides a 
market for at least 40% of cotton mill output, the price 
differentials in most competing materials are extremely 
narrow. It is difficult to find a single use in which cotton 
has an important price or utility advantage. This applies 
to such items as automobile tires and upholstery, machin- 
ery belting, bags and wrappings, roofing and deck cover- 
ings, binding tape and cable insulation, bookbindings and 
concrete curing mats, which are but a few of the host of 
items which might be mentioned. 

All of the substitutes enjoy free and open markets. 
Technological progress in their manufacture is more rapid 
than in cotton manufacture because of their relative new- 
ness. They are to a larger degree the products of machin- 
ery than of labor. Their recent history has been one of 
constantly diminishing cost and increasing utility. While 
they enjoy these favorable trends which provide growing 
competitive advantage, it is proposed that cotton be sub- 
jected to a contrary trend which would take it still fur- 
ther from the reach of the consumer. The ultimate conse- 
quence will be a reduced consumption of cotton and the 
defeat of the farmer’s welfare. 


Cotton Farmer Dependent Upon American Market 


Current developments in other countries make it appar- 
ent that the cotton farmer must depend more and more 
upon American consumption. It must not be supposed 
that Germany and Italy have become unimportant as 
buyers of American cotton merely because of the war. 
Their growing dependence upon cotton substitutes was 
evident before the war and there is slight reason to hope 
that this policy will end with the cessation of hostilities. 
The fundamental philosophies and powers of both those 
countries are dedicated in so far as possible to the utiliza- 
tion of those raw materials which they themselves can 
produce. This is true in slighter degree of Japan. Her 
imports of American cotton today are scarcely half of 
those of four years ago. Her development of synthetic 
hber production has been more spectacular than that of 
any Other country. Her annual production is now at the 
rate of six hundred million pounds per year. It is also to 
be presumed that an increased proportion of her cotton 
needs will be satisfied from the newly-acquired fields of 
China, 


In. the movement toward the enlarged use of cotton 


substitutes even France and England have been no excep- 
tion and nothing short of miraculous developments in new 
uses for cotton can restore them to their former position 
as takers of the American fiber. 

Ten years ago, with an unrestricted cotton crop, we 


17 


normally exported 60% of the growth. Today, with the 
cotton crop restricted to around twelve million bales, we 
cannot hope to export more than 40% of the growth. The 
retention of even this proportion would be regarded as a 
fortunate circumstance more to be hoped for than ex- 
pected. The inference is obvious that the future of Amer- 
ican cotton will depend more and more upon the expan- 
sion of American cotton consumption. 


Cotton Essentially Mass Consumption Item 


As the first condition of expanding consumption, it is 
imperative that cotton be allowed to have a natural mar- 
ket and that its producers seek through every means in 
their power a reduction in the cost of production. Cer- 
tainly the cotton-textile industry is doing its part through 
technological improvements, wider adaptation of its prod- 
ucts and better merchandising methods to achieve the 
results which will preserve our cotton culture. It has not 
faltered in these efforts despite the enactment of restric- 
tive legislation relating to wages and hours and trade 
unionism. Cotton is essentially a mass consumption item 
and a further important increase in the volume of its con- 
sumption must be the result of price concessions. The 
goal should ever be one of diminishing cost. 


Mills Can Operate On Substitutes 


The cotton-textile industry does not ask for low-priced 
cotton merely for the sake of low-priced cotton. It recog- 
nizes that cotton must have a price which is competitive 
with other fibers if it is to be successfully marketed. If 
the industry were thinking only of its own profit, it would 
have but little concern for the long-run consequences 
threatened by present Government proposals. As manu- 
facturers, the members of the industry have the oppor- 
tunity, the basic skill and the essential equipment for the 
processing of cotton substitutes. The worst that can hap- 
pen to the industry is merely a forced change in the char- 
acter of its raw material. 

But the industry does not wish this to happen. It wants 
the farmers to prosper because the farm population is an 
important consumer of cotton goods. There is the further 
consideration that 80‘% of the cotton-textile industry is 
located in cotton-growing States and every mill executive 
knows from personal observation the importance of cotton 
as a factor in the social and economic well being of the 
community in which he dwells. Many mill executives own 
cotton farms of their own and most of them purchase at 
least a portion of their cotton requirements from local 
farmers who are their friends and neighbors. 

They have opposed the processing tax as a means of 
financing payments to farmers in the honest belief that 
taxation for the support of so important a program should 
have a broader base. They feel that the concentration of 
this heavy tax burden upon cotton alone would tend to 
weaken the competitive position of cotton already imper- 
iled on so many fronts, would eventually bring about the 
destruction of the very objectives that were being sought. 

During the years of extreme agricultural emergency, 
the cotton manufacturers had no quarrel with the concep- 
tion of parity price. They recognized that the adoption 
of some specific gure was necessary as a reference point 
in the administration of a program which required com- 
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rocessing Tax Bad for Bot 


Mill and Farmer 


By K. P. Lewis, President 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


“BP NHE proposal of Secretary Wallace to establish a cer- 
a ticate plan for buying cotton, which is in effect a 
processing tax on cotton, brings very great concern 
for the textile industry of the country. The figire gener- 
ally used in connection with this plan is six cents a pound, 
which the mill would have to pay before the cotton is 
bought. (This was written 
before Mr. Wallace changed 
his plan to the “marketing 
certificate’ plan. However, 
the two plans are essentially 
the same, and would have 
similar results-——-Ed.) This 
amounts to approximately 
$30 a bale. | 
The proposal brings back 
very vividly to the memory 
of mill executives the disas- 
trous effects of the last proc- 
essing tax, which was put 
into effect in 1933. This tax, 
which was first levied in 
July, 1933, came at a time when there was a great deal of 
inflationary and speculative buying to put the prices up 
to a point where the tax could be absorbed, but conditions 
grew gradually worse, until 1935, when the inability of 
the mills to pass the tax on threatened disaster to nearly 
all mills. This was only averted by the Supreme Court’s 


decision that the tax was unconstitutional. 
only averted by the Supreme Court’s decision that the tax 
was unconstitutional. 

Conditions in the mill business have been considerably 
better the last few months, and all of us are hoping for 
reasonable conditions for the balance of 1940, but any 
hopes for a successful year must be dismissed if this plan 
is put into effect. It is impossible to make a price on 
goods, and then add the processing tax to it. The only 
thing that the buyer of goods is interested in is one price 
which is set by market demand and the buyer is not inter- 
ested as to what portion of this price represents processing 
tax, labor cost, raw material, etc. 

The mills of the country are anxious for the farmer to 
have a satisfactory return for his products, but this tax 
will prove a burden to the consumer for that portion of 
the tax which is passed on, and to the mills for that por- 
tion which they have to absorb. The imposition of this 
tax, in my opinion, under present conditions would spell 
disaster to a great many mills, cause acute distress finan- 
cially, considerable curtailment of operations, decrease in 
the consumption of cotton, and be exceedingly unfortu- 
nate all around. 

This tax would also add a good deal of emphasis to the 
use of substitutes for cotton, which have been making 
great headway the last few years. Surely nothing should 
be done to curtail the consumption of cotton, when there 
is so much of it to be taken care of. 


Processing Tax Pyramided Before 
Reaching Consumer 


By Henry Matter, Executive Secretary 


The Wholesale Dry 


in substance resumes the levying of processing taxes, 
would cut deeply into any recovery in general busi- 
ness, for the following reasons: 


r VHE Income Certificate Plan, or any other plan which 


It would extract from the consumer a great deal more 
money than it would return to the farmers, because proc- 
essors not only must pass on the tax to their distributors, 
and the distributors to their own customers, on down to 
the public, but they would also pyramid the tax. 


This necessarily would occur, and would not be the re- 


Goods Institure, Inc. 


sult of any chicanery or unjust action on the part of 
either processor or distributor. The tax must be put down 
as part of the total value of the goods sold, on which the 
normal mark-up to meet costs (other than raw material) 
must be computed at each stage of processing and distri- 
bution. 


These mark-ups, it must be emphasized, must be taken 
because all mark-ups are computed on the amount of 
money required to be invested in goods. Some who pre- 
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iT SIMPLIFIES THE PRODUCTION 
OF YARN DYED DRESS GOODS 

FFICIENT production of yarn dyed 

dress goods requires a wide range 
of suitable shades for styling, large 
dye batches to avoid shade variations 
in solid color areas and prompt deliv- 
eries to permit timely selling. Franklin 
Process Service fulfills all of these 
requirements, | 

Our new dress goods color card con- 
tains many shades specially developed 


for the purpose,— not only for eye 


LARGEST PACKAGE 


appeal but also for good all around fast- 
ness. We can dye up to 2500 lbs. of yarn 
in a single batch and have hundreds of 
dyeing machines in 22 different sizes 
and adequate winding equipment for 


prompt and efhcient service. 


Whether your product is dress goods 


or any other textile fabric requiring 
colored yarns (cotton, spun rayon or 
worsted), the unequalled facilities and 
experience of Franklin Process can 
probably help you. | 


FRANKLIN PROCESS Natural Yarns, 
Colored Yarns,Glaced Yarns, Custom Dyeing. 
Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, 
Chattanooga * New York Represen- 
tative, 40 Worth St. * Chicago 
Representative, 100 W. Monroe St. 


Bar WE ALSO DYE YARNS FOR 
chenille fabrics + shirts +» pajamas « under- 
wear « handkerchiefs + curtains « draperies 
upholstery fabrics « terry cloth « narrow 
fabrics «+ braids « elastic fabrics + wire 
covering « hosiery « knit goods 


COCESS. 


DYERS IN THE WORLD 
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West Point Manutacturing Company 


WEST PUINT, GEURGIA 


FOUNDED L866 


MANUFACTURING UNITS 


LANETT MILL SHAWMUT MILL LANGDALE MILL 
‘RIVERDALE MILL 


FAIRFAX MILL 


Selling Agents 
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WELLINGTUN, SEAHS CUMPANY 


NEW BUSTUN CHICAbU 
SAN FRANCISCU ~ NEW ORLEANS 


AILLANIA 
UETRULT 
LUS ANGELES 
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U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Figures Show 


FAILURE PROCESSING TAX 


By W. Ray Bell, President 
The Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York 


O indictment of the Processing Tax obsession could 
be more severe than the analysis prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture and published May 10, 1937. 


Following are specific excerpts from this study of the 
effects of the cotton processing tax which was in effect 
between August 1, 1933, and January 6, 1936: 


(1) “On July 27, 1933, the retail prices of these four 


cotton items (sheets, shirts, muslin and overalls (averaged 


11.4% above the existing wholesale prices. During the 
2% years the tax was in effect the retail prices of these 
goods averaged 37.6% above the wholesale prices.” 


(2) “However, the higher retail prices resulting from 
the processing tax reduced somewhat the volume of busi- 
ness done by wholesalers and retailers as well as by man- 
ufacturers.”’ 


(3) “This analysis indicates that if the whole 
amount of the processing tax were passed on to consum- 
ers, with cotton prices around 10 to 12 cents per pound, 
such an increase would be expected to reduce domestic 
cotton consumption by about 400,000 to 500,000 bales 
annually.” 


(4) “The facts regarding price-consumption and sup- 
ply-price relationships presented in the preceding para- 
graphs indicate that a large part of the tax was passed on 
to consumers in the form of higher prices, which consum- 
ers resisted by curtailing consumption.” 


(5) “These analyses of prices and margins indicate 
that the processing tax in large part was passed on to 
consumers in the form of higher prices for cotton goods or 
passed back to the producers in the form of lower prices 
for their raw cotton.” 


The above conclusions frankly admit that a tax levy or 
other charge upon the processing of cotton or sale of cot- 
ton goods is borne by the consumer in the form of higher 
retail prices. Under the previous levy, the increased con- 
sumer cost was estimated to vary between 10 and 15% of 
the retail price. If it is expedient to tax in this manner 
the particular part of the public which is doing its best to 
aid the farmer through consumption of his products, why 
should the Secretary pursue the devious course of sur- 


As A Means of Bettering 
Conditions For Farmers 


rounding the tax with disguised names, such as “income 
certificates,” “equalizing fees,” etc.? On the other hand, 
if farm benefits are a public obligation, why should the 
normal methods of taxation be scuttled? 

The answer is that no proponent desires to stand be- 
fore his constituents as an advocate of a tax on “bread 
and breeches.” For cotton goods are the poor man’s ap- 


parel and there would be a revolt against any levy of a 


direct character. 


Under the old processing tax, this revulsion took the 
form of resistance through curtailed consumption of cot- 
ton products, as confirmed in the above quotations. Dur- 
ing the 29 months when the tax was in effect, total cotton 
consumption in the United States amounted to approxi- 
mately 13,485,000 bales. In the succeeding period of 29 
months, after the tax was invalidated, domestic cotton 
consumption rose to 16,732,000 bales, or a difference of 
3,247,000 bales. This is equivalent to an annual increase 
of 1,344,000 bales against the Department’s estimate that 
the tax reduced annual consumption between 400,000 and 
500,000 bales. To ascribe all this increased consumption 
to the abandonment of processing taxes would be mani- 
festly improper. On the other hand, it is my opinion that 
the BAE figure fails to account for many damaging influ- 
ences set in motion by an artificial addition to cost 
through the tax element. | 

First of all, it breeds a lack of confidence among cus- 
tomers in the various channels of distribution and reduces 
their commitments to the requirements of current sales. 
Unless it were possible to make speculative purchases in 
advance of the tax application, inventories of converters, 
garment manufacturers, wholesalers and retail merchants 
would be kept to a minimum. This happened before and 
in view of the prospective lower consumption it would 
surely happen again. Prices are thrown out of alignment 
with customary practice and with relation to competitive 
materials. 

More serious than reduced inventories are the perma- 
nent market losses that would be fostered by such an arti- 
ficial increase in the cost of cotton goods. On products, 
where price is the most important factor, the inroads of 
paper and burlap are well known. Much of the transfer- 
ence in these markets had its origin in the processing tax 
of 1933-1936. In the higher quality and price ranges, the 
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THE PROCESSING TAX 


Economic Fallacy 


By Wm. P. Jacobs, Director of The Print Cloth Group 


rs, 


Ur. Jacobs, in addition to being a director of the 
Print Cloth Group, is also executive vice-president 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South 
ina, president of Presbyterian College, Clin- 
ton, S. C., donor of the coveted Jacobs Trophy for 
best blocking football back in the Carolinas, widely 
known speaker, and one of the South’s most prom- 
inent Presbyterian laymen. He has studied the 
probiems of both the mills and the cotton tarmers 


of the- South and writes with authority 


HE cotton farmer in the South has for years been 
£% facing adverse conditions. For several years he has 

lost ground. Today he finds great difficulty in rais- 
ing cotton at a profit. 3 

Industry faces adverse conditions from time to. time 
just as the farmer does. But industry turns to science to 
produce manufacturing short-cuts and cost-reducing proc- 
esses to meet the problem of narrow or non-existent mar- 
gins. 

On the other hand the farmer, producer of raw mate- 
rials, is aided very little by science. In fact, science seems 
to be more concerned with the invention and perfection of 
synthetic substitutes than in the improvement of the raw 
agricultural product. Much in the field of farm chemurgy 
is needed before the farmer can meet world competition 
with his products. 


Agriculture Cannot Be Rehabilitated Through Subsidy 


Our great national mistake through the past several 
years has been in the assumption that government can 
rehabilitate agriculture by subsidy. It is fallacious to 
assume that a permanent prosperity can be attained by 
paying the farmer or anyone else for nothing. 

The farmer will not prosper permanently unless his in- 
creased income is based upon sound economics as repre- 
sented by greater production at lower cost, improved 
“methods of production, sound merchandising, the earning 
of every dollar of increase gained and the findings of new 
uses for his products to replace the old ones that have 
been: lost. 

It is unwise to expect permanent improvement in in- 
come without permanent improvement in effort, in pro- 
duction. It is particularly unsound when unearned sub- 
sidy is offered the farmer at the expense of his first cus- 
tomer. 

Such is the fallacious plan involved in. the processing 
tax which failed so utterly when tried a few. years ago. 
Such a tax will always fail. You cannot help the farmer 


by penalizing his customers upon whom he depends for a 
livelihood. 

In the former experiment the tax was affixed on the 
processing of several agricultural products including cot- 
ton. Had the plan been practical, had it worked as was 
anticipated, the farmer would as one class of citizens, 
have benefited at the expense of taxpayers as a whole and 
that is far from being a sound democratic principle. How- 
ever, it did not work as anticipated. 

A tax of 4.2 cents per pound was affixed on raw cotton 
as opened by the mill. The farmer received the tax in its 
entirety at the beginning. 


Handlers Attempt To Pass Tax On 


The cotton mill purchased the cotton at the price in- 
creased by the tax and attempted to pass it on in the 
form of an increase in price for his manufactured cloth. 
Each step in finishing, converting, fabrication and whole- 
sale and retail distributing attempted to do the same 
thing. The price of each included processing cost plus 
overhead, and that included the tax. The ideal was the 
passing of the subsidy on to the ultimate consumer in the 
form of an increased retail price in finished cotton prod- 
ucts to the consumer. In each step a profit was made on 
the tax as it became pyramided in the process except that 
in the first processing the cotton mill enjoyed no increased 
margin as a profit on the tax. This scheme worked well 
at the very beginning, but only for a short time. 

The market for cotton goods in New York is not fixed 
by the manufacturer or by his agents. The buyer dictates 
the price. It is a circumstance over which the manufac- 
turer has no control. 

The stepping-up process brought cotton goods and 
products to the consumer at pyramided prices. The con- 
sumer bucked. He bought fewer shirts and underclothes. 
She made the sheets, pillow cases, towels and other house- 
hold utilities go further. In some cases a switch was made 
to competitive textile fabrics which were not handicapped 
by a processing tax. | 

The retail dealers soon saw a decrease in sales of cotton 
textiles so they bought less. So did the jobbers, the gar- 
ment manufacturers, the converters, the finishers. The 
market sagged and steadily the full cost of the processing 
tax was backed up on the first processor, the cotton mill. 
The cotton mills had failed to pass the tax on. They were 
faced with an increase in the cost of their raw materials. 


Mill Problem Became Acute 
In order to pay the tax they were forced to carry a 
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Fine Yarn Mills 

' Uhronicle Mills Imperial Yarn Mills 

National Yarn Mills Stowe spinning Lo. 
Majestic Mfg. bo. Llimax Spinning Lo. 
Sterling Spinning bo. Stowe Lhread Co. 
| Lrescent Spinning Lo. Eagle Yarn Mills 
south Fork Spinning Lo. Acme Spinning Uo. 
Linford Mills Perfection Spinning Uo. 

Belmont North Carolina 


The Marketing Certificate 


Processing Tax 


By Donald Comer, Chairman of Board 


Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


4 NHE trouble about a processing tax is 


that it does not work as it is sup- 

posed to work. Let the public under- 
stand that a special tax has been put on an 
article for the purpose of creating a fund to 
be paid directly to a certain group and 
buyer resistance is immediately created. 

If it were a simple thing of just adding 
on the tax, passing it on and collecting it 
from the consumer and not disturbing the 
free flow of cotton goods in their competi- 
tion with competitive fibres, that would be 
one thing but our last experience with the 
processing tax proved that is not the result. 

A processing tax on cotton is going to 
come from one of three groups—increased prices to the 
consumer, out of the profits of the processor or out of the 
cotton farmer in a decreased price for the product taxed. 
I think the latter case is the most likely result. 

The only reason we did not prove that in the last ex- 
perience was because the Government had guaranteed the 
price of cotton at 12c and so cotton was pegged at 12c. 
Because of business conditions at that time, most of the 
processing tax on cotton came out of the skin and hide 
and life blood of the textile industry. We tried to pass it 
on to the consumer and could not and competition within 
‘the industry itself was so fierce that all of us ran first 
without profit and then at a loss in order to continue our 
business. 

Of course, there is a possibility of some such situation 
again, but I think without a guaranteed price on cotton, 
a processing tax would be bound to hurt the price of cot- 
ton in first hands. It would meet consumer resistance; 
there would be an increase in the use of substitutes and 
the processors and cotton spinners who are the best 
friends of American cotton today, would have to again, I 
think, supply some of their skin. 

Secretary Wallace, in his annual report, I think it was 
1934, said: 

“The most serious objection to the processing tax, and 
one which merits careful consideration, is that the greatest 
burden falls on the poorer people. This is an important 
and legitimate criticism of the processing taxes. . . If 
provision were made for financing benefit payments either 
from increased income taxes, or from a general sales tax, 
the program would not be so great a burden on poorer 


people, as is the processing tax. However, 
there should be careful consideration. of 
possible alternatives to the processing 
taxes. There may be other possible methods 
in addition to these above outlined. The 
ideal requirement is easy and inexpensive 
to administer and which will not unduly 
burden consumers of low incomes.”’ 

I also have before me a release from U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, April 15, 1938, 
dealing with farm wage rates during the 
first quarter—per day without board: 
South Carolina, 80c; Georgia, 85c; Ala- 
bama, 90c; Mississippi, 95c. 

I have before me the average hourly earnings of per- 
sons employed on WPA projects on May 27, 1938, from 
‘Reports on Progress of Works Program, Works Progress 
Administration, December, 1937, Table 7, page 99— 
Average hourly earnings—New York State, .574; Penna., 
597: California, .634; Massachusetts, .663; New York 
City, .748. 

I have the following figures from the Congressional 
Record put there by Representative McClellan of Arkan- 
sas, dealing with average monthly wages paid by WPA in 
several sections: New York City, $72.23; New York 
State, $60.90; Pennsylvania, $59.97; Connecticut, $64.33. 
Unemployed people in Northern States. working only part 
time are working at hourly rates that give to them con- 
siderably more dollars per month than Southern farm 
people were getting even in the prosperous year of 1929-— 
three and four times as much. 


The Federal Treasury is wide open to pay this money 
in these amounts to those people and yet when we talk 
about supplementing the earnings of Southern cotton far- 
mers the proposal is that we add a tax to the product of 
his land and his sweat. According to the standards of the 
North every one of these cotton farmers should today be 
drawing substantial relief funds from the Federal Treas- 
ury. | 

The product of the spinner’s loom enjoys tariff protec- 
tion and yet, ever since the American spinner overpro- 
duced his home market, the tariff has been no more help 
or guarantee towards profitable operation or security of 
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Shirtings 


Piedmont South Carolina 


Manufacturer: of 
Heavy Sheetings 
and 


Yarns 


Piedmont 


Processing Tax Curtails Mill 


Activity and 


Retail Sales 


By Paul B. Halstead, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


NHE certificate plan proposed by Secretary Wallace 
bs for raising funds to help cotton farmers points to a 
possible tax, under present market conditions, of 5c 
on each pound of raw cotton sold to domestic cotton mills. 
[t would amount to a tax, on today’s price of raw cotton, 
of 45%. 
This would cost the cotton mills about $175,000,000 
annually, and would amount to 70° of the entire sum 


paid by cotton mills in wages in 1935 and 55% of wages 
paid in 1937. Such a sum is five times the net profit of 
the entire cotton manufacturing industry in 1936, and 
tour times the net profit in 1937. 

These figures are mentioned to illustrate the magnitude 
of the tax. Obviously a tax such as this, running into nine 
hgures, could not be absorbed by the industry. It would 
have to be passed on, i.e., included by cotton mills as a 
regular item of cost and, in the form of higher prices or 
poorer quality of goods, be borne by the people who use 
shirts, towels, overalls, bedsheets and hundreds of other 
products of cotton. 

The experience that cotton mills have had with the for- 
mer processing tax is unforgetable. They had two disas- 
trous years, 1934 and 1935, under a tax of 4.2c per pound. 
Consequently, their apprehensions concerning the new 
proposal of Secretary Wallace are firmly founded. 

In those years the tax pushed prices up and put a dam- 
per on manufacturing activity. Fewer people were em- 
ployed by cotton mills than would have been the case had 
there been no tax. Such developments as these are under- 
standable because relatively higher prices for cotton 
diverted users to substitute either in the form of articles 
made from competing fibers or articles containing less 
cotton, if such substitutes could be found, and cut down 


normal purchasing when satisfactory substitutes were not 
available. 

The record of those years eloquently portrays the in- 
dustry’s ill fortunes. Although the industry lost $10,000,- 
000 in 1935 and made only a small profit in 1934, prices 
of cotton goods rose to levels out of normal relationship 
to prices of other commodities and demand fell away. 
For example, in June, 1933, just before the processing 
tax, the price index of cotton products at wholesale stood 
at 67.1 and for all commodities at wholesale at 68.9. By 
the end of the year cotton product prices had risen 17% 
more than commodities in general and this excess was 
maintained practically throughout the entire processing 
tax period. But when the tax was removed at the begin- 
ning of 1936 cotton prices resumed their normal relation- 
ship. to general commodity prices. 

With respect to manufacturing activity, the eleven-year 
-parallel shown later of cotton manufacturing on the one 
hand (column 1) and general business activity on the 
other (column 2) illustrates how rapidly cotton mills lost 
ground in 1933 after the tax was applied on August Ist, 
and how cotton mills were stalled in the processing tax 
vears of 1934 and 1935. While general business was on 
the upgrade, the cotton industry almost stood still. This 
parallel also demonstrates how the cotton industry bound- 
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ed buoyantly forward in 1936 and 1937 after the burden 
of the tax had been lifted. 

Note particularly under column 1 in the table later 
the condition of cotton manufacturing in the two separate 
periods of 1933, before and after the tax, and during 1934 
and 1935. During the first seven months of 1933, when 
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Pacolet Manufacturing Co. 


Pacolet, South Carolina 


7 


Manufacturers of 


SHEETINGS 

DRILLS 

TWILLS 
MOLESKINS 
SPECIALTIES 


Mills Nos. 3 and 4 Mill No. 4 
Pacolet, S. C. New Holland, Ga. 


Parity 


By Frederick Moore 


Textile Cost Specialist* 


R ESEARCH and study of the possibilities and uses of 
- agricultural products is the ultimate solution to the 

farmer's problem. There is untold wealth in his 
land, invisible and yet undeveloped. In 1939, 40% of the 
sales of one large chemical company consisted of com- 
modities made from farm and woodland products un- 
known and undiscovered twenty years ago. The chemical 
industry spends nearly 4% of its annual sales on research; 
agriculture spends ‘one-seventh of 1% of the value of the 
farm products. 

The hope of America lies in maintaining its enthusiasm 
for research and in preserving free opportunity in seeking 
the rewards of activity. It cannot fix a tax on the prod- 
ucts of activity of one group of individuals to compensate 
for some lack of activity or improvement in another 
group, without destroying enthusiasm and forfeiting its 
guarantee of equal opportunity to all groups. 

Variation in the nature and, therefore, in the cost of 
raw materials and commodities is so great; the results 
accomplished by different individuals and groups are so 
wide apart; the causes of such variations are so deep- 
seated and so built into the constitution of things, that 
any attempt by government to create a parity in price 
structure is not only doomed to utter failure but has 
possibilities of disrupting the entire economic structure of 
the American system of free enterprise. 


Important Factors in Parity Price Adjustments 


It takes nearly four months to grow and harvest cotton. 
With the cotton in the mill an average of 75 operators 
(1937 figures) are required to add $100,000 in one year 
to the value of the cotton as compared with the following 
workers required in other industries: 


Workers 
Electrical Machinery 26 
Steel 32 
Motor Vehicles . 35 
Furniture 48 


This is one reason why textile workers as a group re- 
ceive a high percentage of the value added by manufac- 
turer and a low weekly wage, and why raw cotton, except 
during unusual periods of mal-adjustment, appears to sell 
below parity with other commodities. The time element, 
the number of individuals required and the demand for 
cotton goods comparable with that in other industries 


whose products must be exchangeable for cotton goods. 


are important factors to consider in dealing with parity 
adjustments. The others are too numerous to mention. 
No government yet devised by man has had the capac- 


*Member of the Firm of Moore & Thies, Charlotte, N. C. 


Price Adjustments 


They tend to destroy the urge for 


Agricultural and Industrial Progress 


farmer himself or the manufacturer of factory products. 
The latter are definitely in the midst of the problem and 
ity to surmount the difficulties confronting industrial and 
economic progress to a greater degree than the individual 
no politician can qualify as a fit substitute. Nature has 
its own characteristic way of aiding both agriculture and 
industry. The medium is free enterprise, operating under 
the influence of economic laws. During the past 150 years 
it has, without assistance, divided national income upon 
the fairest and the most equitable basis ever yet known to 


history. It will continue to do so if unhampered by legis- 
lative tinkering or union activities. 


Facts Argue Forcefully Against Artificial Regulation 


This is no idle statement. Ample evidence is found in a 
review of Ameri¢an industrial progress. In the chart ac- 
companying this article the total factory revenue is bro- 
ken down by census periods for 69 years as follows: 

(a) Percent paid for materials. 

(b) Percent paid to factory workers. 

(c) Percent paid for operating expenses and dividends. 

The chart argues well and forcefully to preserve free 
enterprise unhampered by artificial regulations. The re- 
spective percentages paid to different groups is held at an 
almost fixed amount, despite a rise in factory revenue 
from 3'4 billions in 1869 to 71 billions in 1937, in order 
that individual effort could be justly rewarded in almost 
direct proportion to increased output. 

The amount paid in 1937 for cotton and other raw ma- 
terials was 58.54%. This compares with an average of 


57.71% for 69 years of the census. Likewise, there is an 
almost unbroken line of uniformity in the percentages 
paid to other groups. The percentage paid to labor in 
1937 was 16.65%. The average for 69 years was 17.03%. 
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Proximity Cotton Mills —White Uak Cotton Mills — Proximity Print Works 
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Granite Finishing Works 


HAW HIVEHR, N. C, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Since the beginning of the World War the division is as 
follows: 


Year of Census Pct. for Materials Pct. to Labor 
1914 16.16 
1919 60.42 16.11 
1921 58.55 17.88 Recession Year 
1923 57.74 17.44 
1925 57.76. 16.40 
1927 56.30 16.73 
1929 54.91 16.00 Boom Year 
1931 53.30 16.79 
1933 54.16 16.16 Depression Year 
1935 58.78 16.16 
1937 58.54 16.25 
Simple Average 57.29 16.51 


Labor receives the highest percentage during periods of 
depression, the lowest during boom period, but invariably 
the difference is adjusted during subsequent periods. But 
if, for sake of argument, labor received the same percent- 
age during boom periods as during periods of depression 
(an impossibility ), and the increase approximating 114 % 
is added to payrolls the addition amounting to $90 per 
year per worker is equivalent to 3c per hour per worker 
on the basis of 50 hours per week. Confronted with such 
facts what have we to say with respect to the millions of 
dollars paid by workers into the pockets of the union 
leaders of America’s biggest racket? It is safe to say that 
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this racket has added less than nothing to the annual 
earnings of American workers.- The facts prove it. 


Percentages To Different Groups Justly Fixed By 
Economic Law 3 


Such factual demonstrations of the operation of eco-. 


nomic law such as this chart clearly reveals inspires one 
to affirm with authority that in any system of free enter- 
prise every group of workers, be they farmers, operatives, 
or white collar executives, ultimately receive a just and 
equitable share of the total revenue, commensurate with 
what each contributes in energy, capital or creative ability 
towards making that revenue possible. To deny such a 
probability is to admit that for 69 years of the census the 
owners and executives of some two hundred and fifty 
thousand enterprises, located everywhere throughout the 
United States, collective conspired to fix the percentages 
to be paid for raw material and labor at approximately 
58% and 17%, respectively, of the total factory revenue. 

Exactly 100 years ago Karl Marx inaugurated his so- 
called “liberal movement.”’ Having previously searched 
into the operation of economic law he found continuity 
everywhere, lack of conformity nowhere and he concluded 
that men were economic slaves. Such being the case, the 
only alternative was to make every man a high-class slave 
by equalizing the wealth that Marx concluded was created 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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Preserving Industrial Uses 


By James G. Torrens, Statistician 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


-\)F TEN overlooked by the general public, but never- 
theless extremely important to the cotton industry, 
are the so-called industrial uses of the cotton fiber. 

In normal times 40% of the consumption of raw cotton 
in the United States goes into the numerous products of 
America’s largest industries. In 1937 the automobile tire 
industry, it is estimated, accounted for about one-fifth of 
this consumption of industrial goods or 8% of the entire 
domestic output of cotton manufactures. The bag industry 
was probably responsible for the use of about 6% of the 
total. Other important industrial uses for cotton include 
such products as oil cloth, pyroxlyn and rubber-coated 
ton is subject to competi- 
fabrics, cordage and twine, 
furniture, books, electrical 
goods, tents, awnings, hose, 
belting and canvas goods, 
luggage, air craft, umbrel- 
las, window shades, boots 
and shoes. 

Practically every one of 

In 1937, 8% of cotton manufactured in the above mentioned prod- 

La ee ucts. when made from cot- 
tion from some other fiber—in most cases of the keenest 
nature—as well as from other materials such as paper, 
leather and rubber. In some uses the metals and even 
glass fiber may be substituted for cotton fabric or yarn. 
Cotton’s keenest competition, however, is with rayon, 
paper and jute. The first two are products of chemistry 
whose cost has been consistently reduced by improved 
manufacturing methods over a long period of years. Jute 


is raised almost exclusively in India by labor at wages 


only a small fraction of the American cotton farmer's ad- 
mittedly lo wincome. These three materials, therefore, 
have natural advantages which, even under normal condi- 
tions, cotton is hard pressed to overcome. 


Price and Utility Only Factors 


In the industrial field of uses for cotton the question of 
style is non-existent. Price and utility are the governing 
factors. Just as the substitution of aluminum for copper 
as an electrical conductor takes place when copper prices 
reach a certain level so, too, is paper or burlap substituted 
for cotton cloth when cotton prices are raised artificially. 

The value of the cotton material in many industrial 
products is but a small part of the total value and this 
probably leads some to believe that an increase in the cost 


of cotton will have little or no effect on the price of the 
finished article. Such indeed is often the case and in those 
limited uses where cotton now has exclusive possession oi 
the market the fiber is not likely to suffer any loss. But, 
wherever one or more competitors can obtain a price ad- 
vantage, the continuance of cotton’s use is on shaky 
ground. 


Example in Sugar Bag Market 


We have seen a good example of this particular situa- 
tion as it has been developed in the sugar bag market in 
recent years. Prior to 1933 the 27, 28 and 32-inch 64x60 
print cloth constructions were used to package 5 and 10- 
pound quantities of sugar for retail sale. Because of the 
sharp increase in the latter half of 1933 as the result of 
higher labor costs of cotton mills and the processing tax 
there developed a trend away from the use of cotton bags 
and a replacement of this market by paper containers. 
The sugar refiners in making this change were obliged to 
install new machinery to handle the filling and closing of 


Superintendent W. M. Melton and President and Treasurer 

Robert W. Boys, of the Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. 

C., with some of the first cotton to arrive in North Carolina 

from the Mississippi Delta covered With cotton cloth, rather 
than with the conventional jute burlap. 


the paper bag. They were consequently committed to 
continue using paper bags and accordingly cotton has 
greater difficulty in competing for this market. Another 
cotton fabric similarly adversely affected by the process- 
ing tax is the 40-inch 2.85 yard sheeting for which multi- 
wall paper bags were substituted in the 100-pound size. 


Other Inroads By Paper 


The inroads made by paper in markets formerly sup- 
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5 T THIS time of the year thousands go South 
a for their vacations. They come here for the 
3 sun's friendly warmth and for the many lovely 
z things there are to see. 
There are, forexample, the Golden Islesof 
-: Georgia, the mountain laure] and rhododendrons 
ee The function of industry is ‘ 
* to tales certain things thet of North Carolina, the orange blossoms and 
row on the surface of the 
beaches of Florida, the Magnolia and Middleton 
neath the surface, and con- 
Gardens of Charleston, South Carolina. ... 
‘a vert them into sizes, shapes. ©) Pell City 
= and colors that the public 
4 wants; and to do that at A, .. The Old World flavor of New Orleans, the 
ycamore 
the lowest possible cost, 
4 sites be exploitation _ @ SYLACAUGA azalea trail and Bellingrath Gardens of Mobile, 
Comp Brownie 
E along the route, Alabama... the Colonial homes and gardens of 
© Alexonder City 
= Natchez, Mississippi . . . the [ris Festival and The 


Y Lofoyette © 


Union Springs 


Hermitage (Andrew Jackson's home) in Nashville, 


f, Tennessee ...and much more, so very much more, 


of unforgettable beauty and endearing charm. 


When in Alabama, Avondale and Cowikee 
q apts. Mills invite you to visit any of their plants. For 
: ae your convenience their locations are shown on 
a this page. You will be more than welcome to our 
7 several communities and to our mills. The Choral 
4 Club above, composed of school children of our 
3 tein ee et Pell City plant, invite you to visit them in their 
a Dgsida? school. If you come on a lucky day you will hear 
7 them sing “Dixie.” 
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plied by cotton are not confined to the bag field. The 
paper industry also manufactures towels, napkins, table 
cloths, twine, gummed paper tape, window shades, cur- 
tains and draperies, all of which compete with cotton. The 
rapid growth in the production of these commodities is 
indicated in the following table showing output of various 
products. 


Production of Manufactured Paper Products—1921-1937 


Paperboard for Paper Paper 
Paper Bags Paper Boxes Towels Napkins 
Total Value Tons Total Value Total Value 
1921 $45,.459.900 + * $4,017,000 i * 
1923. 52,536,492 + * 4.519311 * 
1925 59928141 + * 3,815,549 $2,240,954 
1927 71,010,527 796,265 4,140,829 2,419,082 
1929 79,124,252 991,285 4,903,065 6,899,617 
1931 61,575,890 905,710 4,679,913 6,337,307 
1933 57,375,490 957,626 6,598,095 6,524,162 
1935. 75,159,179 1,120,546 9,490,203 8,086,723 
1937 78,756,179 $1,289,024 12,141,940 11,029,608 


Source: Census of Manufactures. 
*Not available. 
‘Includes a small value of minor products other than bags produced in paper 


bag factories 

tIncludes napkins. 

sIncomplete. 

While some of the increase in the value of manufactur- 
ed paper products that has occurred over the past fifteen 
or twenty years has been due to the opening of new mar- 
kets, on the other hand a large part of this business has 
been obtained because this industry has a stabilized raw 
material price structure and a relatively low labor cost in 
2—-Preserving cotton’s industrial uses 
relation to the value of its products. Pulp wood supplies 
do not fluctuate widely as does the supply of raw cotton. 
Likewise the job of cutting timber and preparing it for 
use is carried out on a mass production basis as contrasted 
with the painstaking and laborious task of cultivating and 
harvesting cotton. This combination of a highly mechan- 
ized industrial process and a stable raw material market 
gives the paper industry its entering wedge in taking over 
markets now supplied by cotton. The industrial consumer 
is always looking for stability—in both price and avail- 
able supply. Consequently he tends to select the product 
that gives him that stability even though another selection 
might be more serviceable. 


Industrial Users Shift Materials Easily 


An illustration of the ease with which industrial users 
will shift from one material to another purely on a price 
basis is the case of the automobile manufacturer. In 
building certain types of cars it 1s customary to use 
various kinds of stuffing materials in the padding and 
upholstery. A certain amount of money is budgeted for 
these materials and that is the maximum that may be 
spent. If cotton waste prices are in line with his allow- 
ance the body builder specifies waste since waste gives the 
best results. But, if waste prices are high, as they were 
during the last processing tax period, he shifts to linters. 
If the prices of both waste and linters are out of line he is 
likely to use sisal grass, gunny bagging or some other 
substitute which as far as outside appearance goes does 
not seem to lower the quality of the finished automobile, 
but nevertheless is bound to affect the wearing qualities 
of the lining and-upholstery. This is just an illustration. 
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It could be multiplied by dozens in many fields of indus- 
try. 


Burlap Price Rise Shows Competition 


For the first time in many years the cotton textile in- 
dustry in the Fall of 1939 had an opportunity to observe 
the intense competition that exists between cotton fabrics 
and burlap. The price of burlap rose so rapidly following 
the outbreak of war in Europe that burlap users in the 
United States immediately began to make inquiries for 
cotton goods to replace the burlap they couldn’t get from 
India. The British government had practically monopo- 
lized the supply for its own use so great was its need for 
sand bags as protection against air raids. Burlap prices 
last December for the first time in history actually ex- 
ceeded the prices of comparable constructions of cotton 
fabrics and the prospects for some expansion in the use of 
cotton for baling material as well as in bags seemed prom- 
ising. Although the pressure has eased somewhat since 
then and burlap prices have receded the fact has been 
established that there is a substantial market available to 
cotton providing its price is on a competitive basis with 
jute. 


Cotton vs. Jute for Baling 


The use of cotton in place of jute as baling material for 
both raw cotton and manufactured goods is directly de- 
pendent upon the preservation of the customary differen- 


tial between the prices of the two raw materials. When 


the sale of cotton on a net weight basis is eventually pro- 
mulgated by Congress the use of the lightest and strongest 
covering, which is cotton bagging, will be practically as- 
sured, always providing, of course, that the price of cotton 
is not artificially raised above its economic level. It is 
estimated that 125,000 bales of cotton could be consumed 
annually in the manufacture of bagging material for a 
12,000,000-bale crop. 

Burlaps imported into the United States are of many 
widths and weights. The widths range from 27 to 150 
inches and the weights from 6 to 16 ounces to the linear 
yard, The 40-inch burlap is the width most commonly 
used in this country, and the most common weights per 
linear yard are 71% 0z., 8 oz., 10 oz., and 10% oz. It can 
readily be seen that cotton mills can supply the demand 
for any of these widths and weights in a corresponding 
cotton fabric construction. The immense size of this po- 
tential market is shown by the following tabulation of 
imports of raw jute and its manufactures: 


U. S. Imports of Raw Jute and Jute Manufactures 
(Thousands of Pounds) 
1928-1939 


Cotton Waste Jute Raw Other Jute 
Burlap Bags Bagging Bagging Butts Jute Products Total 


1928 620,056 40,145 52.434 22,024 68,416 133,293 1,946 968,314 
1929 643,986 31,862 50,331 33,587 68,253 128,462 1,985 958,466 
1930 599,208 42,935 65,654 37,613. 43,398 93,298 1,626 883,732 
1931 434.393 36,667. 27,052 55,075 40,224 104,530 1,020 698,961 
1932 344,826 43,889 25,701 62,978 2,500 62,666 1,026 543,586 
1933 406,788 34,757 15,443 60,158 14,542 100,341 647 632,676 
1934 . 374,409 39,567 16,491 56,187 20,711 94,851 1,137 603,354 
1935 476,938 39,831 10,001 31,619 24,109 122,694 2,336 716,528 
1936 562,870 34,480 19,700 42,538 30,970 145,277 1,538 837,373 
1937 663,682 50,855 26,028 63,911 59,692 205,993 6,059 1,076,220 
1938 508,678 43,217 26,383 53,097 24,481 77,641 1,811 753,308 
1939* 441,484 30,518 20,972 26,635 1,245 79,056 3,045 602,955 
*Preliminary 


Jute is not as strong as cotton pound for pound in com- 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Farmers Production? 


By E. G. Montgomery 


Economic Research Division 


National Industrial Conference Board 


NE of the questions important to the formulation 

of public policy, and one often raised in the last 

few years, is whether farmers can and do “adjust” 
production, as industry adjusts output, to meet changes 
in market demand, in prices, and in the comparative ad- 
vantages of producing one product as compared with 
another. 


Farmers are business men who are trying to make a 


profit, which is frequently in the form of a direct family 


living, in order to remain in business. Every year some 
farmers fail, just as some grocery men do; and they shift 
to new farms in another locality, or try some other occu- 
pation. Those farmers who succeeded also make adjust- 
ments, by increasing or decreasing production when the 
price of various products warrants it, or changing the 
relative amounts of various crops or kinds of livestock 
produced. These shifts in production on farms to meet 
changing conditions year by year are short-time adjust- 
ments. An industrial analogy is that of the merchant who 


adds some lines and eliminates or reduces others to meet 


the requirements of his customers. 


A second type of adjustment, occurring both in agricul- 
ture and industry, has to do with long-time trends and 
proceeds more slowly. Expansion of production on the 
farms of the prairie states exerted an effect on the farmers 
in the East. Old farmers in the East may have made no 
immediate changes in production, but the rising generation 
in many cases moved west to new land or sought other 
occupations. Over the thirty-year period from 1870 to 
1900, large areas were abandoned on the poorer farm 
lands in the East, while western arable land was farmed 
more extensively. Likewise the production of cotton in 
the Southeast was affected by the development of low-cost 
cotton areas in Texas, Oklahoma and elsewhere. 


Major long-time shifts in industry have occurred simi- 
larly. Many of the New England cotton mills have closed 
because of new mills in the South. Shoe manufacturing 


Cuart 1: AGricutrurAL Propuction, Crops Harvested, Farm Lagpor, AnD Poputation, 1897-1935 
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Service reports from mills using RHOADS TANNATE WATERSHED on 
their textile drives tell of exceptionally satisfactory performance. One 
company says “TANNATE pulls better.” Another states that in a test 
RHOADS TANNATE WATERSHED leather belts ran about 2514 hours 
as compared with their best previous record for other belts of 336 hours: 
TANNATE lasts longer. Records kept at another textile mill over a 
period of years, show an average belt cost of less than $1 a year: 
TANNATE costs less. 

If you are not sharing the TANNATE benefits—increased, uniform out- 
put at lower ultimate costs, send for a few lengths. 
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enterprises have moved from the Northeast to Illinois and 
Missouri. 

In the past, these adjustments in agriculture and indus- 
try have been regarded as the normal response to major 
economic trends or to the temporary problems of demand 
and price. There was no proposal that the government 
should intervene, either to prevent economic shifts or to 
aid those who were the victims of changing economic 
conditions. 

The argument for government intervention was based 
on an alleged price-disparity, bolstered by the premise 
that farmers do not reduce production when confronted 
with low prices. This contention depended on the fact 
that there are a million or more farmers producing each 
major crop, and the assumption was made that farmers, 
while they might increase production in response to high 
prices, would not curtail acreage or “adjust downward” 
in response to low prices, unless the government inter- 
vened and offered subsidies to secure co-operation. 

It may be of interest to review some of the acreage 
adjustments that have been made in the past, and note 
how well these adjustments met changing conditions in 
demand and supply. 


Adjustment by Farmers 


In studying agricultural production over the past forty 
years, it is evident that farmers frequently have made 
rapid adjustments both in land use and in shifts to other 
occupations. During the fifteen years from 1899 to 1914, 
the adjustment of production to demand is shown by the 
fact that agricultural acreage increased less, proportion- 
ately, than population, because the acreage required for 
export crops during that period declined. Using 1897-1901 
as a basé period, acreage increased in these fifteen years 
about 15%, while population rose 31%. The greater 
increase in population than in acreage was balanced by a 
decline in the acreage required for export crops from 70 
million acres to 40 million acres between 1899 and 1914. 

As farmers increased acreage slowly to meet the de- 
mand created by a growing population, prices for agricul- 
tural commodities rose during those fifteen years in rela- 


Cuart 2: Lanp HarvestepD Crops, INCREASE OR 
DecREASE IN ACREAGE, 1919-1929 
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ices. New lands were brought into cultivation west of the 
Mississippi, and a good balance was maintained between 
agricultural and industrial production, without other gov- 
ernment intervention than the aids in making farms more 
productive. 

From 1914 to 1920, war prices for grains contributed 
to an increase of about 30 million acres, largely in the 
grain-producing States, or a rise of about 10% in the 
total area under cultivation. Cotton acreage did not 
change. Agricultural production met the increased demand 
and higher prices of war years, but acreage continued to 


CHart 3: WHEAT, INCREASE OR DECREASE IN 
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tion to industrial prices. From 1910 to 1914 the condition 
of agriculture was probably better than at any time since 
the Civil War. 

During this period agricultural efficiency was advanced 
by the efforts of agricultural colleges and extension serv- 


fall behind the rise in population. | 

Crop acreage remained stable at about 350 million 
acres during the ten years from 1920 to 1930. Meanwhile 
15 million persons were added to the population. At the 
normal rate of nearly three acres of crop land to feed one 
individual, about 40 million acres of new crop land should 
have been added, if no other adjustment had been taking 
place. 

Here is another case, however, where farmers appar- 
ently adjusted production to meet economic shifts. A 
decline in agricultural exports released about 20 million 
acres for home consumption, sufficient to supply half the 
increased populace from 1920 to 1930. A second factor 
was the elimination of some seven million head of horses 
and mules on farms, as mechanization proceeded, and the 
corresponding release of nearly 21 million acres of crop 
land and pasturage. A third adjustment by farmers con- 
sisted in shifting livestock production from beef cattle to 
more efficient animals such as dairy cows, hogs and poul- 
try. By this change in livestock production, the equivalent 
of from 8 to 10 million acres of crop land was added. As 
a fourth factor, resulting in the release of several million 


productive acres, farmers improved their livestock effi- . 


ciency by better stock, more efficient rations, control of 
animal diseases and other methods. There was an increase 
of 15% to 20% in milk production per cow. With fewer 
hogs in the breeding herd counted on January Ist each 
year, pork production increased. Similar gains were noted 
in other branches of animal husbandry. | 
Summarizing developments in the ten years prior to the 
recent depressions, although the increase in population 
from 1920 to 1930 apparently called for a gain of about 
40 million acres in crop land, farmers added no acreage. 
The apparent deficiency was more than balanced by a 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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1939 
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was sold for equipment of new 
looms and looms not so new in 
widths of from 22” to 100” for 
weaving :—duck to dainty fan- 
cies, sateens to satins, heavy 
woolen blankets to fine worsted 
dress goods, towels, lenos, jac- 
guards, plushes and velvets for 
“Better Cloth at Less Cost.” 
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Factors Surrounding the Nearby 
Cotton Outlook 


(Weekly Letter of C. T. Revere, of Laird, Bissell & Meeds) 


N venturing to comment on the broad phases of the 

cotton problem for the first time in many weeks, we 

undertake this task with more than the usual mental 
reservation. Analytical forecast, perforce, must confine 
itself to casual surveys of day to day developments—te- 
signed to the restriction of operating on a ‘“twenty-four- 
hour basis.”” An impenetrable veil, candor compels one to 
admit, obscures the long trend outlook. Tangled threads 
comprise the warp and woof of its texture-—the duration 
and decisive issue of the World Crisis—the political, eco- 
nomic and social aftermath of that crisis—temporary 
truce, or established peace, and the terms of that peace— 
the undercurrent of unrest within our borders—a Presi- 
dential campaign, not only as to the outcome, but also the 
influence of vote-catching pledges in shaping our national 
future. | 

History alone-—perhaps only. in the long years ahead— 
can evaluate these earth-shaking forces. This is no time 
for their hasty and casual appraisal—merely trying to 
estimate their effect in terms of the temporary “ups” and 
“downs of commodity prices. 

The ominous magnitude of the major problem, how- 
ever, should not deter us from attempting to weigh cur- 
rent developments as market factors. For the time being, 
these possess usual importance, and an effort is made 
herewith to give them the consideration they deserve. 
For, in spite of air raids, bombings, and the havoc 
wrought by mines and submarine torpedoings, the world 
is nevertheless trying to do business, and normal economic 
factors, hum-drum and prosaic as they may seem in these 
lurid days, have not been entirely relegated to the limbo 
of antiquated obsolescence. 


Distortion of Supply and Demand Re'ationships 


As for cotton, the supply and demand relationships 
have been subjected to extraordinary distortion, both by 
the European situation and our governmental policy. Out 
of this tangle, however, we have a statistical set-up that 
seems to have met rather general trade acceptance. 

Reversing the usual procedure, it appears desirable to 
give primary consideration to the aspects of demand. On 
account of the spectacular features surrounding it, the 
export outlook probably deserves first call. In its report 
issued February 14th, the Census Bureau places exports 
to the end of January, that 1s, tor the first six months of 
the season, at 4,141,000 bales, presumably lint cotton 
alone, and not including ‘“‘cotton products.” In its state- 
ment of January 30th, covering developments up to and 
including January 29th, the Department of Agriculture 
placed export commitments at 6,214,000 bales. This total 
included the equivalent of 333,000 bales of cotton classed 


as “cotton products.’ Official advices also stated that 
when the subsidy payments on actual cotton were dis- 
continued, there was enough left.in the fund to provide 
for the exportation of 70,000 bales additional of ‘“‘cotton 
products.” 

Trade opinion, generally, concurs in the belief that new 
export business from now until the end of the season will 
be confined virtually to fill-in requirements, and that ship- 
ments for this purpose may be placed at between 300,000 
and 400,000 bales. The conviction among exporting mer- 
chants, therefore, appears to be rather firmly established 
that total exports may be put at a minimum of 6,500,000 
bales, with chances favoring an increase over this esti- 
mate. 

Prospects for Domestic Consumption 


When it comes considering the prospects. for domestic 
consumption, the outlook is somewhat less clear. In its 
report on domestic consumption for January, the Census 
Bureau puts the amount at 730,143 bales, a new high 
record for that month, although below the 770,000 bale 
peak set in March, 1937. The six months’ total up to the 
end of January, was given as 4,041,845 bales, theoreti- 
cally at a rate of a trifle over 8,000,000 bales for the sea- 
son. However, there are present grounds for discounting 
this indicated performance. It is fairly well established 
that the current rate of cotton manufacturing activities 
proceeds from the extraordinary buying that took place 
early last fall, providing mills with a backlog of orders 
that encouraged them to operate practically at capacity 
in the succeeding months. On the other hand, for a num- 
ber of weeks the turnover in the goods markets has been 
in discouragingly small volume, with sales far below pre- 
vailing mill output, and with much of the meagre turnover 
at price concessions that have reduced margins to a point 
where profit generally is non-existent, and in several lines 
producing losses leading to talk of substantial curtailment. 

Opinion persists in textile circles that unless some new 
buying stimulus comes forward, earlier apparently justi- 
fed predictions on domestic consumption will be subject 
to material downward revision. At the moment, therefore, 
an estimate of 7,500,000 bales for domestic consumption 
appears a bit too high. 

Parenthetically, it might be well to point out that ex- 
ports of “cotton products” under the subsidy plan which 
promised to reach about 403,000 bales under this season’s 
program, either must come out of the aggregate for cotton 
exports or be deducted from domestic consumption. The 
“cotton products” represent part of the production of do- 
mestic mills, and therefore may. be justly regarded as 
being included in the aggregate of domestic consumption. 

Basing calculations on exports of 6,500,000 bales and, 
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say, 7,400,000 for the season’s domestic consumption, the | 
demand requirements of the season foot up to a total of | 
about 13,900,000 bales. 


Some Loan Cotton Moving | 


As of date April 30, 1939, the amount of cotton held | 


under the 1938 loan was about 4,423,000 bales. The’ 
report as of August 15th placed these loan holdings at’ 
4,091,000 bales. As of date December 15th, the report. 
showed 3,934,938 bales, and the statement of January. 
| 15th placed the collateral holdings at 3,622,982 bales. | 
Since the middle of January, however, withdrawals un- 
3 der sales of equities are believed to have brought the total 
+ up to around 900,000 bales, representing the extent to 
- which the Commodity Credit Corp. loan stocks had been 


cleared. 

The amount of equities sold by farmers is difficult and 
almost impossible to determine. Big blocks of these have 
been accumulated by the larger merchants, but there are | 
scattered holdings in the hands of individuals, small in- | 
terior country merchants, which must foot up to a huge | 
but unknown aggregate. Trade estimates, however, placed 
the amount of equities that have been disposed of, in ex- 
cess of actual repossessions, stated above, at around 1,-. 
250,000 bales. 

One problem before the trade revolves around the fate 


; of these equities. In the larger sense they constitute the | 
“ supply needed for the filling of pledged commitments for | 
a export and sales to domestic mills. Repossession was pro- | 
| ceeding rapidly when the market was around its Decem- | 
: ber peak, as conversion could be undertaken at a profit. | 
| The process stopped abruptly on the decline, as owners 
3 of equities would have had to incur losses through conver- 

sion at that level. The fact remains, however, that the 

trade is committed to a large amount of cotton to meet | 


export and domestic engagements, and the question is) 
whether these will be filled by repossession through the 
equity process, either at a loss or a profit, or whether a_ 


higher ‘“‘basis’’ will have to be paid in the open market. 


Repossession At Average Cost or Better 


In our opinion the chances favor repossession at aver- 
age cost or better, probably the latter. This view is based | 
on the following consideration: Although the supply of | 
physical cotton is sufficiently large to meet requirements, 


2 given certain procedural methods, the supply of contracts 
a may prove to be quite another matter. At the moment 
| there is no speculative long interest of consequence. It is’ 
= doubtful if at any time within recent years outside oper- 


ators have shown less interest in the market. About the 
only pressure comes from Bombay when straddle differ- 
ences afford a‘ favorable opportunity for sales of longs | 
here, against covering of straddle shorts in that market. 
The question before the market, therefore, is the amount. 
} of contracts that will be available to supply the demand | 
q for price fixing. | 
4 As the season progresses, the problem of supplying fixa-_ 
tion needs is likely to become more acute. The open in- | 
terest in March contracts as of February 15th is placed | 
at 244,000 bales. The amount of call sales as of date 
February 7th was placed at 424,000 bales, thus indicating | 
that much of the price fixing that otherwise would have | 
been undertaken in the March position has been trans- 
ferred to later months, chiefly May and July. 


However, it 
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CARD CLOTHING. 


WILL PUT YOUR CARD MAINTENANCE 
BRSIS 


Delaying card repairs until a breakdown is false 
economy, because bad work results, eventual cost is 
greater and shutdowns may be necessary at highly 
inconvenient times. 

Ashworth periodical surveys save money and put 
card maintenance on a business-like basis. They are 
made by practical card men, who determine the con- 
dition of all clothing, chains, bearings and other 
wearing parts and classify necessary repairs accord- 
ing to urgency. 

Thus you distribute maintenance cost over a period 
of months and plan card shutdowns so they will not 
interfere with production. 

This free service, which we have renderd to the 
textile industry for years, ts one of many ways in 
which Ashworth has pioneered to improve card cloth- 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


4 oolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING co. 
1) FACTORIES 
uu Fall River, Worcester, Philadelphia 
REPAIR SHOPS 


Fall River, Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Atlanta, Datles 


Greenville. 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 

Fall River, Worcester, Philadelphia, ie 

Charlotte, Greenville, Atlante, Datlas 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Woo 
Worsted, Silk and Asbestes Cards and for All Types of ie siete 
Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card for 
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Ten Years Cotton Textiles 


1939 to 1940 


Peak Year for Distribution 


EGINNING with the first year of depression, the 
B ninth annual survey of the Association of Cotton 

Textile Merchants of New York charts the course 
of the industry through the past year of peak distribution 
for all time. While production was inferior to the 1937 
record by slightly more than 3%, mill surplus of substan- 
tial volume also moved into distributive channels. In the 
earlier year there was a sizeable accumulation of mill in- 
ventory. 


Cotton Consumption Near 1937 Record 


Measured by spindle hour activity, mill operations for 
last year were approximately 22° greater than in 1938, 
reaching a total of over 92,559 million active spindle 
hours. The gain in cotton consumption was larger by 
24.75%, to a total of over 7,367,000 bales. This was only 
51,000 bales below the high consumpttion of 1937. The 
larger percentage gain in cotton consumption probably 
reflects both a stronger proportionate demand for heavy 
fabrics and higher efficiency of machinery. 


First Half Year Unprofitable 


Demand in the primary market, which drew forth this 
commendable volume of production, came from all agen- 
cies of distribution. During the first half of the year, 
purchases were largely restricted to the needs of current 
sales and prices were under continuous pressure despite 
improved consumption. War crises, formidable mill stocks 
and unaltered production schedules in some divisions con- 
tributed to the price weakness which touched bottom 
about the first of June. The resultant hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing meant the transaction of much unprofitable business 
during the first six months, with a preponderance of losses 
for that period. A real correction in the market situation 
did not appear until after the outbreak of war at the be- 
ginning of September. 


Rising Markets Bring Trade Activity 


This event, whose approach had been feared as a po- 
tentially depressing influence, had exactly the reverse 
effect. It acted as a spark to inflame the pent-up demand 
for replenishment of trade inventories up to a level com- 
mensurate with the improved prospects of consumption. 
Expanded industrial activity, especially in the durable 
goods plants, provided new additions to consumer income. 
Augmented retail sales accompanied these changes in 
economic conditions and still reflect the increased spend- 
ing power. To this pulling power. of consumption was 
joined a fundamental improvement in primary market 
price levels, in anticipation of cost increases under the 


Wage-Hour Act and more favorable supply and demand 
relationship. Probably the most impressive demand cen- 
tered around fabrics used for industrial purposes, house- 
hold goods and the heavier types of apparel. 


Jute-Burlap Displacement 


Direct war demand from the belligerent countries was 
of limited yardage in this excited market movement. With 
the exception of some substantial quantities of heavy grey 


and colored goods, the chief war benefit to cotton goods — 


volume last year was the temporary scarcity and precipi- 
tate rise in the price of burlap and other jute products. 
Substitution of cotton cloth materials by bag manufactur- 
ers and other industrial users became an important factor 
in the broader demand for osnaburgs and coarse sheetings. 
Compared with total burlap consumption in this country 
of 712 million yards during the past year, however, the 
displacement by cotton fabrics was probably less than 
10%. Due to sharp price recessions in burlap cloths at 
the end of the year, recurrence of this demand in 1940 
would seem to depend on the character of the war, since 
their prime use in the war zone is for sandbags. 


Exports Improve 


Included in the increased exports of piece goods to 


Canada was a fair volume of these fabrics purchased by — 


the bag manufacturers of that country. Total piece goods 
exports increased about 15% over the preceding year with 
a gain of nearly 48 million square yards. This is the 
largest volume since 1932 but disappoints some expecta- 
tions which were unduly encouraged by war possibilities 
plus the extension to cotton goods of the export subsidy 
program. However, new markets have been opened up in 
Latin-America and elsewhere, especially on heavy goods, 
and the current year has promise of broader trading in 
many lands. Foreign credit difficulties and higher costs of 
labor and cotton in this country are factors that make for 
slow growth in this section of the market. 


Imports Double 


On the other hand, imports have practically doubled in 
yardage, with a gain of 54 million square yards. These 
are chiefly low-priced bleached goods from Japan whose 
volume in 1939 exceeded 77 million square yards, in con- 
trast with 29 million in the preceding year. Here there 
was no equalizing charge to offset the subsidy benefits 
granted to low-wage foreign producers. 


Production Over 9 Billion Square Yards 


Assuming the 1937 relationship between total spindle 
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Brandon Corporation 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Manu fa cturers o f 


PRINT CLOTHS BROADCLOTHS SHEETINGS 
BAG GOODS DUCK 


Brandon Plant—Brandon Duck Plant—Poinsett Plant—Greenville, S. C. 


Woodruff Plant—Woodruff, S. C. 


BLEACHED and DYED PRINT CLOTHS, 
BROADCLOTHS and SHEETINGS 


Renfrew Plant—Travelers Rest, S. C. 


Sellin ¢ Agents 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & COMPANY 
43 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 


EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS 


Ga. 


Sheetings and Specialties 
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Cooling 


We are proud to announce the recent 
completion of evaporative cooling 
installations at the following plants .. . 


ATHENS MFG. COMPANY ... Athens, Georgia 
MATHEWS COTTON MILL . .. Greenwood, S. C. 
NELSON COTTON MILL... Whitnel, N. C. 


G. A. WHITE & CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Air Conditioning. Humidifying. Ventilating. Heating 
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Illustrated above is our High Speed Spindle Driven Warper with Electrical Eyeboard Stop 
Motion and Magazine Cone Creel, for making Dye Beams. 


Machine is equipped with Large Presser Roll for controlling Density of yarn on Beams, 
Automatic Counter Clock for accurate measurement of yarn on Beams. 


Our electrical Eyeboard Stop Motion for instant stopping of Machine for broken ends— 
Magazine Cone Creel with “Dead weight” washers giving even tension on all threads. All of the 
above features make a Machine for producing the best Beams for Dyeing. 


For further particulars write or wire 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Also Builders of High Speed Ball Warpers, Standard High Speed Beam Warpers for Cotton— 
High Speed Beam Warpers and Slashers for Rayon. | 
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Ten Years of Cotton Textiles—1930 to 1940 
(Continued from Page 42) 


hour activity and yardage production, the estimate for 
1939 is over 9,145 million square yards of all kinds of 
cotton woven goods. By adding imports and deducting 
exports, a net yardage of new goods made available for 
domestic consumption is found in excess of 8,890 million 


square yards, or a per capita yardage of 67.76 square 
yards based on estimated population. 


Per Capita Average High 


In view of the alternate cycies of trade accumulation 
and digestion, the per capita gain of twelve square yards 
over last year is not a unique phenomenon. Similar im- 
provements occurred in 1936 and 1933 over the years 
immediately preceding. It is noteworthy that the per 
capita average of the past four years (1936-1939) as a 
whole is 65.53 square yards against a per capita average 
of 65.29 square yards in the four years of 1926 to 1929, 
inclusive. And in the nearby period, 1938 had six months 
of depression and drastic production adjustment. 


Inter-Fiber Competition 


With an annual domestic distribution which has aver- 
aged over 8'% billion square yards during the past four 
years, the woven cotton goods industry has demonstrated 
its ability to support recovery despite amazing gains in 
the production and distribution of cloths made from syn- 
thetic materials. Within the past ten years, the annual 
production of rayon broad woven goods has increased 
from no more than 250 million square yards to consider- 
ably over a billion. Last year established a new record. A 
conservative estimate would exceed 1,300 million square 
yards and the point of saturation is not in sight. The 
rapid displacement of silk fabrics has long since been ex- 
tended to fields formerly supplied by cotton products. 
With the commercial acceptance of synthetic yarns having 
new properties, further expansion to unaccustomed mar- 
kets can be reasonably predicted. 


Rayon Gains Tremendous 


While the improvement in cotton consumption was 
most gratifying, rayon glament yarn consumption in 1939 
of more than 362 million pounds exceeded 1938 consump- 
tion by 32% and the previous all-time high in 1936 by 
most gratifying, rayon garment yarnc onsumptiton in 1939 
consumption of rayon staple fiber to a total of 100 million 
pounds, of which 48 million pounds were imported. Total 


consumption of staple fiber in 1935 was but slightly over 
6 million pounds. 


Synthetic Fibers in Cotton Mills 


Although these citations of synthetic growth signify 
restriction of raw cotton consumption, the cotton textile 
industry has had a considerable share of the activity in 
spinning the staple fiber and weaving cloths from both 
staple and filament yarns. As a result of a survey made 
last April the Bureau of the Census announced that a to- 
tal of 518,674 spindles in cotton mills were operated on 
spinning rayon fiber and blends during the month. There 
were also 100,000 spindles operated on rayon fiber in 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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William B. Hodge—Modern Pioneer 

On the evening of February 19th, there were held at 
several of the larger cities over the United States ban- 
quets commemorating the 150th anniversary of the crea- 
tion of the United States patent system. Our patent sys- 
tem was devised and continues to exist largely to encour- 
age men to think and to develop ideas and through such a 
system some of the largest contributions to science have 
been made available to public use. 


These regional dinners were tendered to pay tribute to . 


men who have been particu- 
larly instrumental their 
respective localities in devel- 
opment activities. And in 
Baltimore, Md., on last Mon- 
day evening the Maryland 
Academy of Science, together 
with the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers joint- 
ly paid tribute to twenty- 
three “Modern Pioneers,” as 
they were termed, who had 
been chosén by a national 
committee headed by Karl 
T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and past presi- 
dent of the American Association for Advance of. Science. 
This committee also included five other nationally soe 
inent educators in the sciences. . 
Among these twenty-three and of local interest, appears 
the name of Wm. B. Hodge, of Charlotte, N. C., vice- 
president of Parks-Cramer Co., chosen with special refer- 
ence to his inventions in air conditioning pioneering. 
During the last thirty years, many patents have been 
issued to Mr. Hodge, not only covering the basic principle 
and important improvements on the Psychrostat (wet and 
dry bulb humidity regulator), but others on the widely 
used double duty humidifiers; an especially successful 
type of gravel filter widely used with both spray humidi- 
fers and central stations; as well as others on self-clean- 
ing atomizers. Many have profited by his counsels as a 


pioneering engineer in air conditioning. 


Among the other inventors honored.at the Baltimore 
dinner were Jos. P. Grey, Jr., manager of the Grey Hos- 
iery Mills, Henderson, N. C.; Russell B. Newton, Colum- 
bus, Ga., and Eugene C. Gwaltney, formerly of Macon, 
Ga., but now with the Saco-Lowell Shops at Biddeford, 
Me. 


Proper Card Grinding 


From the first icc ace cards right down to those 
ground with the finest precision machines obtainable,- the 
importance of card grinding has increased. 

Some of the advantages derived from accurate grinding 
are: 

Better card settings made possible. 

A better carding action from properly ground wire. 

An appreciable saving in card wire, because even grind- 
ing with a sharp grinding medium requires less and much 
lighter contact between grinder and wire. 

The saving of as much as two-thirds of the emery fillet- 
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ing grinding compound, because its whole surface is being 
utilized instead of about one-third, as is the case when 
grinders are running out. 

Speeds of card grinders play an important part in their 
maximum efficiency: 

At a cylinder speed of approximately 165 R.P.M. and 
a doffer speed of approximately 270 R.P.M., the two tra- 
verse grinders used to grind the cylinder and doffer should 
run at approximately 750 R.P.M. 

The proper filleting to use with this combination of 
speeds is No. 24 for the cylinder, together with No. 30 for 
the doffer. These numbers pertain to domestic filleting 
only, If foreign emery is used, No. 7 for the cylinder and 
No. 40 for the doffer is suggested. 

Flats should be ground about every third time around 
with the finer grinding mediums used. | 

Both traverse and roller grinders should be finely bal- 
anced to prevent their vibrating while in operation. Care 
should be given to keep them lubricated with the proper 
oil as suggested by the manufacturer. When not in use, all 
grinders should be kept in a substantial rack. Every effort 
should be made to prevent the bearing shafts on both tra- 
verse and roller grinders from getting sprung. 

When grinders become inaccurate because of wear or 
dropping, they should be sent to the manufacturer for 
proper adjustment or exchanged for new machines. 


Grinder rolls and precision tools, and the overseer, sec- 
ond hand and grinder should consider their grinding 
equipment as such. 


Cotton cards should be ground on/y until wire is sharp. 


It is much better to grind lightly every time a card needs 
grinding than to grind heavy periodically. 


James A. Greer Made Sou. Mgr. Original 
Bradford Soap Works 


The Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc., West War- 
wick, R. I., announce the appointment of James A. Greer, 
Greenville, S. C., as Southern manager for the sale of 
their products. This concern has for many years been 
one of the leaders in textile 
soaps, sizing compounds and 
finishing oils for this trade. 

Mr. Greer is well and fa- 
vorably known to the textile 
mill men of the South and is 
himself a practical mill man, 
having worked in the mill for 
many years as an overseer 
and later as superintendent 
of several leading mills. For 
18 years he was Southern 
manager for the American 
Wool & Cotton Reporter, 
and for four years was 
Southern manager for Tex- 
tile W orld. 

Mr. Greer has made a host of friends among mill men 
who will be pleased to learn of his new connection and 
wish for him much success in-this line. He will continue 
to make his. home in Greenville, S. C., and will have an 
office and warehouse there for the convenience of han- 
dling the products of Original Bradford Soap Works. 
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Thomaston Cotton 


Mills 


320 Broadway, New York City 


COTTON 


| | 
| 
it 


Thomaston, Georgia 


~Manufacturers of 


TIRE FABRICS 


Makers of the 


PAGE and THOMASTON SHERTS 


Sellin 


]. P. Stevens & Co. 


Inc. 


44 Leonard Street, New York City 


| 
| 
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Personal News 


William H. Shumate is now superintendent at the Cut- 
ter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 


H. C. Dumas has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Bama Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala. 


Earl’ Dunnaway has been promoted from overseer of 
weaving to assistant superintendent of the Hamrick Mills, 
Gafiney, S. C. : 


A. Rigby has arrived at Grottoes, Va., from Hazelton, 
Pa., to succeed William R. Rosendale as superintendent of 
the Duplan Silk Corp. plant. | 


William Marion Caldwell, of the Hamrick Mills, at 
Gaffney, S. C., is to be married, on March 23rd, to Miss 
Elizabeth Ward, of Greenville, S. C. 


R. H. Chase has been promoted from assistant treas- 
urer of the Spindale Mills, Spindale, N. C., to be vice- 
president and treasurer. | 


A.B, Odom, formerly of Selma, Ala., has succeeded J. 
(. Walters as night overseer of weaving at the Bama Cot- 
ton Mills, Enterprise, Ala. 


J. M. Jordan has been transferred from No. 3 Plant to 
No. 1 Plant of Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala., as overseer 
—of carding and spinning. 


W. H. Connor is now with the Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. He was formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville, N. C. 


Z. L. Underwood, formerly overhauler at Pomona Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., is now head overhauler of spin- 
ning at the Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville, N. C. 


J. C. Walters, formerly night overseer of weaving, has 
been promoted to the position of general overseer of 
weaving at the Bama Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala. 


A. B. Boozer has been promoted from superintendent 
to vice-president and general manager of the Klumac 
Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


Joe Sullivan has been promoted from overseer to assist- 
ant superintendent of the Limestone Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 
He is a brother of O. A. Sullivan, former superintendent 
of the Gaffney Mfg. Co. 


F. Lawrence Lee, of Selma, Ala., who was graduated 
from the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn, Ala.., 
with the B.S. degree in textile engineering, has become as- 
sociated with the designing department of the Eagle and 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Johnny Burton has accepted the position of superin- 
tended of the spooling, winding and warping department 
of the Mooresville Cotton Mills. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Calhoun Mills, at Calhoun Falls, S. C., in 
a similar capacity. 


Sam Cole has been promoted from overseer of carding 
and spinning at the No. 1 Plant of Cowikee Mills, Eu- 
faula, Ala., to speed checker for this plant as well as 
plants at Union Springs and Ozark, owned by the same 
company. 


William R. Connelly has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of the Hampton Division of Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, $. C. He was graduated from Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., in 1911 and has been connected with the Pa- 
cific Mills for the last 15 years. He was previously con- 
nected with Barber-Colman Co. 


V. G. Brookshire, representative for Gates Rubber Co. 
in North and South Carolina and for a number of years 
connected with the Engineering Sales Co., of Charlotte, 
was painfully injured recently in an automobile accident, 
and is a patient at the Presbyterian Hospital in this city. 
Mr. Brookshire’s condition was reported as somewhat im- 
proved as this issue went to press. 
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; Ralph B. Hood, for a number of years connected with 

: cotton mills in the New England States, has accepted the 
position as assistant to J. B. Harris, vice-president of the 
Greenwood, Mathews, and Ninety-Six Cotton Mills. 


: V. D. Snyder, formerly overseer of weaving at the Vic- 
tor plant of the Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C., is 
now general overseer of weaving at the Mathews Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C. 


John R. Brown has been placed in charge of the Ala- 
: bama territory for Arnold, Hoffman & Co., it was an- 
q nounced by Chester L. Eddy, assistant sales manager. Mr. 
3 Brown has his headquarters in Meridian, Miss. 


4 T. G. (Jake) Rayfield, formerly of Kingsport, Tenn.. 

2 and more recently connected with the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
of Greenville, S. C., is now assistant overseer of spinning 
at Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C. 


Jack Harris, who has been connected with the Holyoke 

4 Belting Co. since.1923, was recently elected a vice-presi- 

q dent of the company, which has been selling leather belt- 
ing to the Southern textile industry since 1889. 


J. Holmes Davis, Sr., formerly president of the Spof-| § “Without ag 


ford Mills, Wilmington, N. C., has been made chairman 
of the board. His son, J. Holmes Davis, Jr., has. been 
elected president to succeed his father. 3 


4 John Scott, purchasing agent and manager of yarn sales I T W E v * T ll R. oO U G ty ’ 
s at Pomona Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., has resigned to | , 


join the Gate City Life Insurance Co., in its Industrial 
Hospitalization Division. In dyeing, rapid wetting is not 


enough. Even more essential is wet- 
A. H. Baugh, who has been superintendent of Saratoga- 5 


3 Victory Mills, Albertville, Ala., has been made general ting through. Triton W-30 does 
4 superintendent of both the Albertville and Guntersville both—-it wets rapidly and pene- 
plants. 


2 trates thoroughly. Two yarn pack- 
4 ages were immersed for equal 
q eriods in the same strength dye 
HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS one with and wiih. 
g Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice out Triton W-30. The Triton 
| Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton W-30 solution penetrated the yarn 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY and fibre to.the core of the pack- 
"ee &. | | age. The other failed to penetrate 
the package and scarcely dyed the 
Write or Phone Our Southern Representative surface yarn. TRY Triron W-30 
JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. for speedy, thorough penetration. 
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Bradford Hodges Is Made Southern Agent For 
All A. P. T. Products 


Effective March Ist, M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Southern agent for the Shambow 
Shuttle Division of American Paper Tube Co., will be 
the sole agent for all products of the company. 


H. M. Peters Joins Du Pont Rayon’s Southern 
‘Sales Staff 


Harold M. Peters, who has for several years been with 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York and more re- 
cently with Carson Pirie Scott & Co., of Chicago, Ill., has 
been appointed salesman for the Rayon Division of E, I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., and will call on the trade in 
North Carolina and Virginia, according to announcement 
made by Frank H. Coker, district sales manager. 


W. W. Ballew Succeeds John Boesch At 
Westinghouse Charlotte Branch 


John C, Boesch, manager of the Charlotte branch of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., has been 
transferred to the company’s offices in Miami, Fla., and 
W. W. Ballew, 12 years Westinghouse branch manager in 
Birmingham, Ala., has arrived in Charlotte to become his 
successor. | 

Mr. Boesch left recently for his new post. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballew have taken residence at 926 Berkley avenue. 
Before going to Birmingham, Mr. Balley was with West- 
inghouse nine years in Atlanta. 


Alabama Association To Meet April 4th and 5th 


Montgomery, Ala~—The annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama Cotton Manufacturers’ Association will be held 
April 4th and 5th in Mobile, it is announced by G. Ar- 
thur Cook, secretary-treasurer of the West Boylston Mfg. 
Co., of Montgomery. | 

Mr. Cook, who is chairman of the annual meeting com- 
mittee, met recently with other members of the commit- 
tee, Arthur Massey, Anniston; C. W. Mizell, Opp; B. G. 
Stumberg, Tallahassee, and C. W. Young, Decatur, and 
planned the business program and interesting events. 

Highlight of the meeting will be an address by Dr. C. 
T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
on “What’s Pending in Washington and General Prob- 
lems of the Cotton Textile Industry.” Other speakers will 
discuss matters of State Government with reference to in- 
dustry. | 

The high point of the annual meeting will be the annual 
banquet the evening of April 4th. 

The officers of the Association are: R. W. Jennings, 
chairman of the board; Paul A. Redmond, president; Joe 
L. Lanier, vice-president; Benjamin Russell, treasurer, 
and Dwight M. Wilhelm, secretary. 


Joins A. B. Carter, Inc. 

Lester Rankin has resigned a position with the Hanover 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to become a salesman with A. B. 
Carter, Inc., of Gastonia. Mr. Rankin will bring to his 
new position, a long practical mill experience and a thor- 
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ough knowledge of the knotters and ring travelers which 
he will handle. He will cover a portion of North Caro- 
lina. 


Clovis Powell Joins Aridye Corp. 


~ Clovis S. Powell, formerly superintendent of the Ware 
Shoals Bleachery, and for 28 years connected with that 
firm, has joined the Aridye Corp. He will be connected 
with the Greenville, N. C., office of that organization. 


Steel Heddle Expansion 


Greenville, S. C.—The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., and 
Southern Shuttles, Inc., soon will let a contract for a 
$15,000 one-story concrete office building adjoining the 
present structure, J. J. Kaufman, Jr., general manager of 
Steel Heddle, announces. 

The building will be part of the general expansion pro- 
gram now under way. Several additions at the rear of the 
present plant have been completed to afford extra floor 
space, particularly for the shuttle department. 


Bibb Officials On Fishing Trip 


Macon, Ga.—Nine officials of the Bibb Mfg. Co. en- 
joyed a fishing trip to Sopchoppy, Fla. In the party were 
Charles C. Hertwig, P. E. Findlay, Jr., B. B. Snow, S. P. 
Jenkins and A. A. Drake, Macon; Elbert Pride, Reyn- 
olds; John S. Turner and J. T. Cook, Porterdale, and R. 
B. Newton, Columbus. | 
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The Fallacy of Agricultural 
Regimentation 


Among the many interesting articles in this 
issue is one prepared last year by E. G. Mont- 
gomery, of the Economic Research Division of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, a 
non-partisan, scientific, fact finding organization, 
upon the subject, ““Do Farmers ‘Adjust’ Produc- 
tion?” From the conclusions of Mr. Montgom- 
ery the following summary is made relative to 
the effect of government intervention in agricul- 
ture: 

“The agricultural history of the last sixty or 
seventy years in the United States indicates that 
there is no basis for the assumption that reduced 
erops of the leading products tend to increase 
_ farmers’ income. Available evidence, presented 
for wheat, cotton and tobacco, points to the con- 
clusion that, although a smaller-than-usual out- 
- put raises prices, it brings a smaller actual return 
to farmers more frequently than a greater re- 
turn. 


“In studying agricultural nesduintion over the 
past forty years, it is evident that farmers have 
frequently made rapid adjustments both in land 
use and in shifts to other occuupations. Geo- 
graphical shifts in crop acreage, the growth of 
population, changes in export demand and simi- 
lar factors are responsible for long-term adjust- 
ments. Short-time adjustments in agricultural 
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production are largely affected by industrial de- 
pressions, by the extent of part-time farming and 
by the necessity for planning months ahead on 
farms. As far as can be judged from experience 
both during the Farm Board’s administration 
and thereafter, government intervention tends to 
prevent normal long-term adjustments by farm- 
ers,” 

Among the plans which have been tried by the - 
Government are production control, processing 
taxes, loans and other expedients, and still the 
problem remains unsolved and is no nearer solu- 
tion than at the beginning of the experiments. 

The 1938-39 cotton loan program was the fifth 


‘such program of the United States Government 


in the years from and after 1933, and later the 
Government adopted a new cotton policy provid- 
ing for a subsidy of 1.50 cents per pound on ex- 
ports of cotton by this country. The subsidy was 
established with a view of putting American cot- 
ton back into line with foreign growths. 

We think we'can grow bold and say that the 
solution is more baffling and more unsolvable 


now than it was in the beginning. Before Gov- 


ernment assistance began the farmers would 
finally make their adjustments and now the Gov- 
ernment has regulated them so much that they 
are unable to use their former means. 

This special edition may, to some, seem that 
the TExTILE BULLETIN has stepped out of char- 
acter, but such is not the case. Industry and 
agriculture are so vitally interrelated that what- 
ever harms or helps one, harms or helps the 
other. 

The agricultural situation, under the treat- 
ment of government control and subsidy, has not — 
improved and can not improve. There are some 


things that the Government can not do and this 


seems to be one of them. The task is too large 
and too diversified and too individual for any 
plan to be permanently helpful. 


In this issue, we have tried to present some 
very pertinent articles dealing with the govern- 
ment programs, both active and proposed. This 
issue deals largely with the evils of a processing 
tax, the threat of the Marketing Certificate Plan, 
as suggested by the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
any other similar plan whereby any single agri- 
cultural commodity is compelled to carry its own 
subsidy either directly, or indirectly. We have 
endeavored to make the presentations reasonable 
and factual. 


In considering this subject, we must ever keep 
in mind that the Government is vitally influenc- 
ing not only agriculture but industry, and the 
welfare of the whole South. 


Let us look briefly at the cotton situation as 


graphically portrayed in the 1939 Cotton Year 
Book of the New York Cotton Exchange. 
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STARCHES for all textile pur- 

poses are chosen for their qual- 

ity, unitormity, and dependability. 
Make use of our Service Department. 


We are glad to help you with your 


technical problems. 
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Knitters KNOW from ex- 
perience that these cones will 
deliver properly on the knit- 
ting machines. That’s - be- 
cause the Model 102 pro- 
duces a.cone of uniform den- 
sity, with the correct taper 
and because it can be quickly 
and cheaply adjusted to pro- 
duce the proper angle of 

wind for the count and type 
of varn. 


Why not put Model 102 
cones on YOUR sales force? 

You'll also save money in 
your plant by doing it, be- 
cause the Model 102 winds 
twice as much yarn at 173 
less cost as do older types of 
machines. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Westfield Mass. 


Southern Office: 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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| WHY IT HAS SET NEW STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 
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system, introduced approxi- 


mately 3 years ago, has been so 
successful that it has established new 
standards of efficiency in high-draft 


roving machinery. 


Its success is principally due to the | 


Patented Scroll Condenser illustrated 
herewith. This simple device, made of 
Bakelite to eliminate static, has for its 
object not only the guiding of the rov- 
ing between the two drafting zones, 
but the much more important func- 
tion of controlling and folding-in the 
flank fibres, which otherwise become 
detached from the main ribbon of 
cotton. The folding-in process of this 
system, unlike that of any other 
arrangement, gives to the sliver a half 
turn of twist, thereby retaining com- 
plete control of all fibres during the 
drafting process. The advantage of 
such preparation, previous to the final 
drafting zone, is one of the most 
important factors contributing to the 
regularity and strength of the final 
yarn, 


With the aid of this Condenser, the 


H & B High-Draft Roving System will 
draft drawing frame sliver up to 35 to 
produce up to 6 hank roving in one 
operation. To produce finer roving this 
system's product goes to jacks or fly 
frames of the conventional type. 

The system is so simple and funda- 
mentally efficient that it is readily 
adaptable to ANY recognized make 
of frame, new or old. The results 
obtained on numerous installations of 
competing frames very strikingly pre- 
sent the benefits which can be ob- 
tained by converting existing machines 


* 


to the H & B Scroll Condenser arrange- 
ment of High Draft. 


Let us estimate what savings can be 
made in your mill. 


H&B AMERICAN 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Textile Mill Machinery 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: {61 Devonshire St.: ATLANTA 

OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg. 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Bidg. 

EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co, 
115 Broad St.. New York, N. Y. 


* Our new High-Draft Roving Frame 
with 12 Major Improvements which 
will be explained on request. 
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Strange as it may seem, this simple 34 oz. A.P.T. tube helped 
Saco-Lowell engineers to assure the success of 12,000 Ibs. of 
intricate machinery,—their new high-speed, large package cotton 


spinning frame. 


The problem was to find a yarn carrier that would balance 
perfectly at-high speed and thus help to eliminate spindle vibration 
and resultant wear. This tube proved to be the best solution 
because it was lighter in weight and lower in cost than other prac- 
ticable devices, yet strong enough to assure long life: because its 

ee Jie NEW vs. OLD. 6000 yds. or 5 
core was concentric with the outside circumference. and because It — oz. of yarn against 1500 yds. or 
1.92 oz. 8 hrs. between doffs 
against 234 hrs. 


was adaptable to spindle tip suspension 


These and other advantages of A.P.J. yarn carriers for all 
tiprés may contribute to better and cheaper spinning, Twisting, Of 


weavina in YOUR mill. Let us help you to find out 


AMERICAN 


INCL. SHAMBOW SHUTTLE DIV. WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Southern Agent for Tubes and Shuttles: M. BRADFORD HODGES, P. O. Box 752, Atlanta, Go. 
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The output of cotton in the United States, in 
the season 1938-39, totaled only 42.6% of the 
world crop and in the years before the Govern- 
ment of the United States embarked on its pro- 
grams of restriction, the American crop consti- 
tuted on an average of about 60% of the world 
crop. 

The total all-cotton supply for the 1938-39 
season was 50,046,000 bales, compared with 50,- 
550,000 in the previous season. 

The world carry-over of American cotton at 
the end of the 1938-39 season was larger than at 
the end of the previous season—14,030,000 bales 
compared with 13,712,000—and the Government 
held in its loan stock 10,869,000 bales, leaving 
only 3,161,000 bales of so-called ‘‘free’’ cotton. 
Thus the U. $. Government had approximately 
77.5°> of the entire world carry-over of Ameri- 
can cotton. Never before had the U. S. Govern- 
ment such a grip on the American cotton trade. 

The carry-over of foreign cottons at the end of 
the season was much less than at the end of the 
previous season—7,432,000 bales compared with 
8,927,000. There has been no accumulation of 
foreign cottons comparable to that on American 
cotton. 

These figures indicate that the carry-over of 
21,462,000 bales at the end of the season was 
largely American cotton in Government loans. 
This is the cotton picture. 


Prices of American cotton, as represented by 
average prices for basis middling seven-eighths 
inch spot cotton at ten Southern markets, fluc- 
tuated during the season between a low of 7.92 
cents and a high of 9.59 cents and averaged 8.70 


cents. In the previous season they had fluctuated | 


between a low of 7.65 cents and a high of 11.24 
cents and averaged 8.66 cents. Hence, price 
movements during the 1938-39 season were nar- 
rower than in the previous season but they aver- 
aged at almost exactly the same level. Except 
for the previous season, and for the season 1931- 
32 and 1932-33, which were in the midst of the 
last trade depression, prices of cotton were lower 
last season than in any previous season back to 
and including 1902-03. 


An extract from a booklet issued by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics entitled, ‘The 
World Cotton Situation,” released on February 
4, 1936, gives the following startling informa- 
on; 

The employment furnished by growing of cot- 
ton provides almost three times as many man 
hours as the three principal grains combined 
(corn, wheat and oats), or expressed in terms of 
wheat 20 times as many man hours as the wheat 
crop of this country. It is also estimated that the 
rate per hour of labor in cotton production is 
from three to five times as great as from grains. 


The reduction in cotton acreage from an average 
of approximately 40,000,000 acres in 1928-1932, 
compared to the 27,000,000 acres now allotted 
by the Department of Agriculture, has reduced 
the number of men required to produce same by 
approximately 1,000,000. 

This reduction in employment in the ten cot- 
ton producing States has further decreased the 
employment in cotton gins, cottonseed oil mills, 


transportation employees, and all other types of 


business based on cotton production. We can 
furnish no estimate as to the number of em- 
ployees or the dollar value of such a great change 
of income to the cotton growing section. 

In 1928, the cotton acreage amounted to 42.43 
million acres and the income was 1,346.5 million 
dollars or approximately $34.00 per acre. | 

In 1936, the cotton acreage amounted to 30.03 
million acres and the income was 941.1 million 
dollars, or approximately $31.00 per acre, but 
there is a vast difference between the farm in- 
come on cotton in those years. The aid that is 
given does not necessarily reflect itself in income 
per acre, or price per pound, but in the distribu- 
tion or coverage of the income. If a reference is 
made to the preceding paragraph on labor dis- 
location and unemployment and further back to 
the stocks on hand; the dislocation of markets, 
the increase of foreign growths, the failure of the 
government to accomplish anything permanent 
except to use expediences and experiments re- 
sulting in confusion, there would naturally de- 
velop the fact that the government is hurting 
more people by its intervention than it is aiding. 

The study of farm income over a sixty-year — 
period showed that agriculture unassisted by 
governmental aid had never been so tardy in 
making its adjustments. 

The growth and use of foreign cottons have 
been accentuated. Exports of raw cotton and 
cotton products have decreased. Imports of for- 
eign goods have increased and foreign manufac- 
turers have further absorbed our export markets. 
Our exports have averaged 262 million sq. yds. 
for the last five years, which measured in cotton 
consumption amounted to approximately 200,- 
000 bales. | 

Exports of cotton goods from Japan in the 
year 1938-39 amounted to 2,302,000,000 square 
yards of cloth. Exports of cotton goods from 
Great Britain in the year 1938-39 amounted to 
1,401,000,000 square yards of cloth and 129,- 
000,000 pounds of yarn. This reduced to cotton 
means that Japan’s exports amounted to 1,700,- 
000 bales while that of England amounted to 
886,000 bales. 

It is likely that Japan’s exports in cotton bales 
have a higher equivalent than the figure indi- 

(Continued on next page) 
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cated because they make many heavy counts. At 
any rate the figures quoted give a strong contrast 
to our export of cotton goods, constituting the 
equivalent of 200,000 bales. There is not much 
hope for exports of manufactured goods. 

These statements refer largely to the cotton 
farmer and indirectly to the cotton manufac- 
turer. There is a long and complicated story 
dealing with the hardships of the textile indus- 
try, accentuated by Government’s intervention 
with the cotton farmer. 

The articles, in this issue, recite the terrific ex- 
periences through which the cotton textile indus- 
try passed during and since the days of the old 
processing tax. 

The contributors are intelligent students and 
have gathered factual experiences and operations 
of the industry during that period. They tell the 
story of competitions, of substitutes, of buyers’ 
strikes, of inactive markets, of mill losses, of 
unemployment and numerous other destructive 


manifestations affecting directly the cotton man-_ 


ufacturer and indirectly disastrous to the farm- 
ers. 

With the wages largely fixed in the cotton tex- 
tile industry and some form of a processing tax 
fixing the price of cotton, approximately 80% of 
the cost of cotton textile commodities is regi- 
mented by the Government. In addition to these 
costs, there are a series of varying types of taxes 
that materially increase the rigidity. 

Industry and business must have a reasonable 
amount of flexibility or elasticity in its opera- 
tions to be able to adapt itself to the rapidly 
changing conditions and the textile industry is 
fast being deprived of this factor. 

The consumers of cotton textile products 
should have some rights in this procedure. Dur- 
ing the days of the old processing tax, which now 
seems to be mild in comparison with the suggest- 
ed Marketing Certificate Plan, the tax pyramid- 
ed furiously from thé manufacturer to the con- 
sumer and this new plan, will, or seems to be 
even worse in its application. 

Cotton is already being heavily besieged by 
substitutes, synthetics and other fibres. The 
domestic market for cotton must be preserved 
but it can not if cotton is compelled to carry its 
own tax and try to lift itself out by being hand- 
icapped. 

Any benefits that should accrue to the farmer 
should be secured from the general treasury of 
the United States just as other funds are secured. 


Inasmuch as these farm commodities, suppos- 
ed to benefit from the Marketing Certificate 
Plan, are national in their scope and use, the na- 
tional consuming public should defray these ex- 
penses. The diffused tax responsibility would be 
more equitably distributed and would enable the 
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commodities to pass into consumption at a lower 
cost than would otherwise be possible, and there 
would be no pyramiding or price dislocation. 
Many of the dangers of a processing tax, or 
some disguised form of it, would be eliminated. 
The old processing tax was in reality a sales tax 
in disguise and instead of being a moderate sales 
tax, it became extremely excessive, amounting to 
as much as 12% according to some computa- 
tions. | 
In conclusion, we ask every reader to study 
the articles carefully and to confer seriously with 


their farm friends and Congressmen, so that no 


further disaster may visit our South with its 
blighting and restrictive prohibitions and com- 
pulsions. 


Draw aLine from Chicago to Norfolk 


North and East of it will be found— 
9% of the Land Area 
39% of the Population 
53% of the Factories 
69% of the Manufacturing Capital 
61% of the Factory Workers 
South and West of it will be found— 
59° of Bituminous Coal Mined 
67% of the Iron Mined 
80%) of the Live Stock 
77% of the Dairy Cows 
84% of the Wool 
87% of the Poultry 
84% of the Grain Crops 
85% of the Standing Timber 
All of the Cotton : 
All of the Sugar Cane 
Most of the Clay Deposits 


The South has— 
32.0% of the Land Area 
34.7% of the Population 
24.2% of the wealth 
18.8% of the Manufacturing 
38.3% of the Mining 
40.0% of the Crops 
36.0% of the Railroads 
37.8% of the Highways 
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Quality Carded Peeler Yarns 


ranging in counts from 20s to 40s in 2-ply and 
3-ply ... put up in Warps, Skeins, Cones, and Tubes 
.. Spun in modern mills under rigid supervision. 


6000 SPINDLES 
6000 SPINDLES 
6000 SPINDLES 
9000 SPINDLES 


HUDSON COTTON MFG. COMPANY 
MOORE COTTON MILL COMPANY 
NELSON COTTON MILL CO., Plant No. 2 
CALDWELL COTTON MILL COMPANY | 


Quality Combed Peeler Yarns 


From NELSON COTTON MILL CO., Plant No.1 — 6 000 SPINDLES 


in Regular and Reverse Twist ... spun in modern | 
mill by Experienced Craftsmen ... put up in 
Warps, Skeins, Cones or Tubes. | 


Address all inquiries to 


B. B. HAYES, Secretary-Treasurer 
LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 


YARN MILLS Mile 


INC OR P O RAT ED 


HALTON, 


pin 
dine, Vucks, Urills, Osnaburgs 


COMBED 
YARNS and Sheeting 
CHERRYVILLE J. H. LANE & COMPANY 


NORTH. CAROLINA 


| 
d 
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Monroe, Ga.—The Monroe Cotton Mills have chang- 
ed 85 spinning frames to Whitin long draft. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Approximately $20,000 is being 
expended by Arkwright Mills for sanitary facilities in all 
houses of the mill community. 

LovuIsvILLE, Ky.—A new modern office building has re- 
cently been completed by Louisville Textiles, Inc., con- 
sisting of a fireproof structure 56x60 feet, one story and 
part basement, under plans and supervision by Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc. 7 

PATTERSON, N. C.—The Patterson Mill at this place 
has not been reorganized, as was stated in the last issue 
of the TextrreE BuLttetrn. The mill is now leased by R. 
J. Woods and V. T. Smith and the business is handled by 
Mr. Woods from his office in Waco, N. C. 


Wooprurr,’ §. C.—Approximately $20,000 worth of 
textile machinery, mostly looms, has been recently in- 
stalled at Mills Mill No. 2, at Woodruff. A warehouse 
has been completed at a cost of approximately $5,000. 


West Point, Ga.—The payroll and cotton department 
offices of the West Point Mfg. Co. sustained damages esti- 
mated at $15,000 in a fire which destroyed a pharmacy 
on the floor below. 


ANDERSON, 8, C.—Anderson Press Cloth Co., of Ander- 
son, has been chartered to manufacture filter cloth. With 
$3,000 capital stock, the concern designated J. G. Baker 
as president; J. C. Pinson, vice-president; Fannie M. Pin- 
son, assistant vice-president; Raymond E. Pinson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and J. C. Pinson, Jr., assistant secretary. 

MARTINSVILLE, VA.—D. H. Pannill, local textile man- 
ufacturer, has purchased the Banner Warehouse Building 
in downtown Martinsville’s business section from the es- 
tate of the late E. J. Davis for a consideration said to 
have been in the neighborhood of $30,000. 


TuHomaston, GAa.—The local unit of the B. F. Good- 


rich Go., the Martha Mills, which is the textile division, 
has had under construction a one-story addition. The 
plans were prepared by Robert & Co., textile and indus- 
trial engineers of Atlanta, Ga., and the building program 
will represent a cost of approximately $40,000. 

SoutH PirTsBURGH, TENN.——According to H.H. Frede, 
general manager, production is speeding up at the Star 
Woolen Mill where five massive Garnet machines are now 
in operation and another is in transit and will be installed 
soon. 

The mill is at present turning out 60,000 pounds of 
merchandise each week, and it is believed that by the end 
of the year this will be increased to 100,000. pounds. 
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Mill News 


Memputs, TENN.—At a cost of approximately $12,- 
000, the American Finishing Co. has announced plans for 
the construction of a concrete addition to the present of- 
fice structure. 


CEDARTOWN, GA.——At the No. 1 unit of the Goodyear 
Clearwater Mills, additional carding’ machinery is being 
installed. With the Ferguson Engineering Co., of Cleve- ; 
land, Ohio, in charge of the construction work, a modern 
warehouse building has also been under construction. It 
will measure 100 by 150 feet and is of brick and steel 
construction. 


_ STATESVILLE, N. C.—Twenty-four long-draft Whitin 
spinning frames and two high-speed Foster winders have 
been purchased by the Statesville Cotton’ Mills. New 
equipment which has already been installed includes com- 
bination beam and package dyeing equipment which was 
installed by the Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 


BREMEN, GA.—Announcement is made that material 
has been assembled and the foundation laid for an addi- 
tion to the Bremen Mills plant here, the addition to 
measure 40 by 40 feet. A number of additional machines 
have been purchased and installation is expected to get © 
under way as soon as construction work on the plant 
addition is completed. 


Darias, N. C.—-Work has been under way at the 
Morowebb Mill on the installation of a new electric pump 
to facilitate the water system, replacing steam, on which 
the factory ran fully until September, 1939. This electri- 
cal installation is decidedly an advantage in fire protec- 
tion equipment. Steam pressure hereafter will only be 
necessary for heating and conditioning purposes. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—It is announced here that a deci- 
sion of the Tax Appeals Board denied the Treasury’s 
claim that the Cannon Mills Co., of this place, owed 
$351,018 in income and excess profits taxes for 1934. 
President Charles A. Cannon, of these mills, argued that 
the internal revenue commissioner had overestimated the 
company’s income for the year. : 


EAsLey, S$. C.-The Stuart Mfg. Co., beginning opera- 
tions at once in Easley, will specialize in shirts, slacks 
and cotton ensembles this season, moving next year into a 
higher price held. 

Stuart Rabb, president-treasurer of the company, which 
has been capitalized at $25,000, said he hoped to have a 
staff of some 50 persons at the end of four weeks. 

The company has obtained a New York selling agency 
and also will sell direct to the retail trade through its own 
sales organization. 
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THREAD 

COMPANY 


+ 


Spinners of High Grade 
-Combed and Domestic 
Yarns 


and 


Domestic and Industrial 


sewing Threads 


UALIUN, GEURGIA 


> 


Convertible 
Cotton 


Ciotns:.. . 


Manufactured by 


LULTIUN 
MILL5, Inc. 


TARBURG, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
LESLIE, EVANS & CO. 
39-41 Thomas St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Lola Mills. Ine. 


Stanley, N. C. 


Morgan Cotton Mills 


— INCORPORATED — 


TIRE FABRICS and NOVELTY 
YARN 


Laurel Hill, N. C. 


Jennings Cotton Mills, Ine. 


Mansfield Mills. Ine. 


Lumberton. N. €. 


Ledbetter Manufacturing Co. 


‘Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS 


Batt Warrs AND SKINS Universat Tupes Cones 


South Union Mil/s + Rocxtncuam, N. C. 
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Ten Years of Cotton Textiles—1930 to 1940 
(Continued from Page 45) 


former cotton mills, which had gone over entirely to the 
spinning of rayon. 


Million Spindles Diswontiod 


Equipment statistics for the cotton spinning industry 
do not indicate the extent to which cotton spindles have 
been transferred to the rayon industry. The loss of over a 
million spindles in place during the year brings the total 
below 25 million for the first time since 1905. Installation 
of new machinery, chiefly replacements and additions, was 


double that of the preceding year but less than one-half 


of the 1937 modernization. 


Slight Gain in Working Spindles 


Active spindles reached their low of 21,788,286 in June 
and the high month was December with 22,777,936. The 
average for the twelve monthly reports was 22,306,734, 
about 264,000 more than last year but 1,773,000 less than 
in 1937. 


Intensive Operation 


Following the concentration of demand, intensive pro- 
duction of unprecedented character; especially in the last 
quarter of the year, is indicated in the following table 
which gives approximate figures for spindle hour activity 


and cotton consumption in quarters for the calendar year: 


Spindle Hour Cotton ; 
1939 Activity Consumption Average No. of 
(Quarter) (Million) (Bales) Active Spindles 
ist 23,047 1,804,000 22,479,116 
2nd 21,863 1,730,000 21,957,634 
4th 25,424 2,058,000 22,737,033 


Total, activity represents the highest annual working 
time per average active spindle on record, with a gain of 
705 hours over the preceding year. During the final quar-— 
ter, the operating rate exceeded capacity based on 80 
hours weekly. 


23 Million Potent Spindles 


Even in that period, the lure of exceptional profit op- 
portunities, which distinguished the late 1936 experience, 
was lacking and over 2 million spindles remained inactive. 
In June, idle equipment had exceeded 334 million spin- 
dles. The existence of competitive disabilities thus indi- 
cated now suggests a reduced estimate of slightly more 
than 23 million spindles with capability of sharing in the 
work of supplying market needs. 


G. A. White & Co. Installs Modern Air Handling 
Equipment At Athens 


G. A. White & Co., of Charlotte, has recently complet- 
ed the installation of all the air handling equipment for 
the new weave room, cloth room and slasher room at the 
Athens Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. A view of the weave room 
is shown in the accompanying photo. 

Winter heating and summer evaporative cooling have 
been combined with year-round humidifying in the air 
washer system for the main weaving. 

This system has a capacity ‘of 85,000 cu. ft. of condi- 
tioned air per minute. It is designed to maintain 85% 
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relative humidity the year round; a winter temperature of 
80° against an outside temperature of 10°; a summer 
temperature of 83° against an outside dry bulb tempera- 
ture of 98°; and wet bulb temperature of 74°. Thus the 
maximum dry bulb temperature of the weaving, even in 
the hottest weather, will not exceed 88°. 


The main pieces of equipment, that is, the air washer, 


heaters, fan, differential dampers, drives and motors are | 


located in a small room at the side of the mill. Total 


weight of this equipment is 45,000 lbs. 


The conditioned air is distributed through the working 
space by a series of sheet metal ducts, having a total 
weight of 17,000 lbs. 


The principal of operation is that air is drawn either 
from the conditioned space or the outside as determined 
-automatically by the temperature. It enters the air washer 
through the baffle plates which distribute it evenly over 
the washer area and prevent spray being thrown out of 
the unit. In the washer it meets the water sprays gener- 
ated by centrifugal force on the Bayley atomizer wheels. 
The spray cools and saturates the air to practically the 
incoming wet bulb temperature and cleans it of dust, lint 


and other impurities. The moisture laden air is then} 


drawn through the eliminator plates whose series of sharp 
turns trap any water or dirt particles. It is there picked 
up by the fan and forced through the ducts from which 
grilles distribute it to the conditioned space, where it is 
exhausted from the automatic shutters or returned to the 
washer according to the position of the dampers. 


The cloth room is conditioned from two units of the 
so-called dry duct type which have a combined capacity 
of 40,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. Heating and ventilat- 
ing is accomplished by these units and humidifying is 
done by means of atomizers mounted in front of the air 
supply grilles. The designed conditions are 70% relative 
humidity, 80° against 10°, and 85° against 98° dry bulb 
and 74° wet bulb. : 


The slasher room is equipped with copper hoods, cop- 
per ducts, and exhaust fan to draw off vapor and heat 
from the size boxes, cylinders and kettles. Foxboro auto- 


matic controls were also installed on the slashers and ket- 
tles. 


Automatically controlled unit heaters are used in the 
toilets and other auxiliary areas. 
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. Cast iron holder with pin traveler cleaner. 

. Die cast holder for Eadie self-lubricating ring. 
Brass holder for band ring. 

. Pressed steel holder with traveler cleaner. 

. Pressed steel holder for bar traveler ring. 


Ring Holders by Ring Makers 


In addition to producing more than | ,000 styles and sizes 


moon> 


of rings, we make all types of ring holders. A definite 


advantage which you gain in holders manufactured by a 
ring MAKER is the assurance of correct fit and size. 
Samples gladly sent. (If your work requires special 
designs, we cooperate in working them out.) 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of: Spinning and Twister Ri nyps since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Prepared To Produce 


6,000,000 Ibs. of SEYCO 
To Meet The Annual Demand 


* 


| LARGEST Warp Size Plant in the Country) 


Seyco Sizing has won such accept- 

OTHER ance that expansion of production 

facilities have been continually neces- 

PRODUCTS sary. Today Seydel-Woolley & Co. 

Softeners has the largest plant specializing in 

* the production of warp sizing. Its 

Shuttle Dressing present capacity is over 6,000,000 lbs. 

annually, 

Penetrants ASK FOR DEMONSTRATON 

ad Our well equipped chemical staff, di- 

Alkalis rected by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist 

(honored by American Chemical Society 


as councilor), will help you 


with your 
sizing and finishing problems. 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA 
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Classitied Department 


NOWs 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 


timate. Call today. 
ELTING 


GREENVILL COMPANY 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


| PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


WAN TED—Position as manager or super- 
intendent of yarn mill. 20 years’ experi- 
ence running yarn mill, carded, combed 
and rayon. Good reference. Address 
‘“‘Manager-Supt.,’’ care Textile Bulletin 


FIBRE BROOMS 
are rapidly gaining favor. 
Because PERFEX has the RIGHT 
KIND for every use. 
Ask 
JOHN P. BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


WAN TED—An overseer for a wool card 
room for a mill in the South. Must be 
experienced in wool and cotton blends. 
State education, experienc e 
reply. Address “Wool- Card,’ 
tile Bulletin. 


care Tex- 


| PRIVATE DETECTIVES | 


cover operatives for industrial 
plants, also civil, financial, insur- 
ance and domestic investigations. 
Dic tosranh tel-tap and camera ser- 
vice. No contract 
Work on per diem basis only. 
ficial and business references. “‘Our 
best advertisement is a job well 
done.”’ Established 1918. Phone day 
or night or write Cundiff's Detec- 
) tives, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


or retainer fee. 


| For ethical legitimate cases under- t 
of- 


WANTED—A capable Superintendent for 
& work shirt manufacturing plant in 
Augusta, Ga. For further information 
Write L. S. Moody, S. F. C. Building, 
Augusta, Ga. 


FOR SALE 


Used Opening and Picker Room 
Equipment 

1—1925 H. & B. Hopper Feeder. 

6—6' Sections—36” Apron, 

1—1925 Saco-Lowell Vertical Open- 
er. 

1—1919. 36” 
cage. 

l—No, 7 Sturdivant Fan, 
en, 

l—1935 Whitin 41” Down Stroke 
Cleaner, ball bearings with direct 
mounted motor. 

l—1928 Kitson Thread Extractor. 

1—1935 Whitin 24” overhead dis- 
tributing system and rake con- 
veyor. 

1—1935 40" Whitin one process pick- 
er, 2—18” three blade beaters 

and one Kirschner beater, Model 
K, with ball bearings, Alemite 
lubrication and motors directly 
mounted on frame. 

4—1919 H. & B. 12x6 68 spindle 
slubbers. 

Also motors, 3 phase, 60 cylinder, 

550 volts. 

Some of above equipment 
new. All in excellent condition. 
Bargain prices for quick sales. 
Address “Equipment,” 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


Kitson Condenser, 30” 


belt driv- 


like 


| REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


: Young man, textile school gradu- ; 
| ate, with practical mill and travel- | 
> jing experience preferred, to repre- 

§ sent reliable manufacturer of weave | 
| | 
| 


room supplies in North and South 

Carolina. 

Address ‘“‘Representative,’’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


and age in. 


— 


foreman, 
a hustler 
Address 


OPENING for’ spinning room 
small mill in N. C.. Must. be 
and man of highest character. 
care Textile Bulletin, 


+ 
SHEET METAL—ROOFING 
and 


Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-2195 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced mill 
office worker, business school and col- 
lege training, 27, married, strictly sober, 


now employed, desires change. Musi- 
cian, also experienced in community 
work. Address ‘‘Worker,” care Textile 
Bulletin. 

FOR RENT OR LEASE 

' Modern raw stock dye plant. 
Address ‘‘Plant,’’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


MACHINISTS WANTED — Progressive 
Charlotte concern wants men experi- 
enced in machine shop work. Steady 


State age 


employment at good wages 
“Machine 


and experience, Address 
Shop,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 


Strength” 


FOR SALE 


10—Fly Frames, Howard & 
Bullough. 

40—Spinning Frames, Saco-Pettee. 

300-—Hopedale Looms. Dobbies. 


1—Slasher Textile-Finishing Ma- 


| 
chinery Company. 
Ii—Mill Building, 45,000 square 
feet floor space. Located in 
! 


7x34, 


Coneord, N. C. All in good 
condition. 


Lawrence A. Adams, 
Concord, N. C. 


FOR SALE—ab00 
looms, 18” heads. 
without heads. 


loom beams for 40” 
Will séll beam barrels 
Excelient condition. Best 


offer gets them. Also quantity of short 
quill cans, and Draper Loom parts at 
one-third original cost. Draper 3-bank 
warp stop motions; E., H. Thomas, R. F. 


D>, No. 1, Box 4, Greenwood, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTOR 


Wants one or 
textile 


two items to sell 
mills. We offer efficient and 
competent representation through- 


out the South. 
Address ‘‘Distributor,”’ 
‘ Care Textile Bulletin. 


TYING-IN MACHINE OPERATOR, § ten 
years experience as operating and 
maintaining, wants position. References 
from past employers. Also two weavers 


want to get in touch with weave room 
overseer for possible oa in view, 
Now employed. 


Address ‘‘C 


Textile Bulletin. 


New Dyeing — Catalog 
The Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 
of Orange, Mass., has recently ‘ada 
a New Catalog No. 
line of “Tru-Shade”’ 
Dyeing Machines. 


539 covering its 
Steel 
The catalog fea- 
tures the patented “Curve-of- 


Stainless 


type of construction devel- 
oped by the Rodney Hunt Co., the 
sides of the dye tubs being curved to 
a “natural bulge’ to withstand pres- 
sure of dye liquors from within. The 
company this improvement 
makes a more permanent 
machine at no additional cost. The 
catalog illustrates and describes a 
wide range of sizes and types of stain- 
less steel dyeing machines from small 
sample units to the “largest dyeing 
machine ever built.” 


claims 
stronger, 


Bronze Chains To Resist Acids 


Link Belt Co., 
has issued an informative 4-page 
Folder No. 1804 on bronze drive and 
conveyor chains for resisting the de- 
structive effect of 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


organic and inor- 
ganic acids. A copy will be sent gratis 
to any reader upon request 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


2 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


Church & Leonard Sts. 
New York 


300 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 


CuRRAN & BarRRY 


320 Broadway | 
New York, N. Y. 
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Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 
Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—During the past week bidding for staple 
gray goods was noticeably more active but prices sub- 
mitted by buyers were plainly unworkable with the result 
that actual business represented only a fraction of the 
amounts involved in the bidding. The market persisted 
in its belief that the continual interest shown by buyers 
in goods is bound to lead to some activity before long. 
Most of the bids for staples ranged ‘4c a yard below the 
values quoted by mills. After vainly attempting to obtain 
concessions from first hands, buyers turned to the resale 
market but met with little luck there. The few lots avail- 
able were quoted at 1-l6c under the levels named by 
mills. 

Experienced merchants who make it their business to 
sound out sentiment in manufacturing districts almost 
daily, feel that the urge to curtail operations is becoming 
more general and that a number of mills are likely to re- 
duce operations about 25% before the quarter is over. 
Some plants which have been operating machinery on two 
shifts for almost six months without interruption are plan- 
ning to shut down a week next month in order to effect 
necessary repairs. Mills are said to find that the load of 


fixed costs is almost too heavy to bear when orders cease 


to flow in. Compelled to pay higher prices for cotton and 
with labor charges more or less fixed by Government 
edict, few mill men are in a position to run plants for the . 
sole purpose of keeping their workers employed. 

A factor much emphasized by selling houses is the cur- 
rent technical position of the print cloth mills as a group. 

No large volume of gray goods is at present held by 
first hands, the sellers have frequently pointed out to the 
trade. They claim the mill inventories are lower than at 
any time since 1937. 

Merchants claim that the surest way to limit the 
chronic extremes of textile production, of sales and of. 


-buying is to make facts available to both sellers and buy- 


ers at the same time. 

It has been suggested that the unwillingness to publish 
statistics is based on the indifference of converters to the 
need of gathering and publishing figures of their opera- 
tions. Producers have felt that, were they to make their 


statistics available, they would be giving something and 


getting nothing in return. 7 

Trading in rayon gray goods was listless and is not 
expected to improve until curtailment becomes more wide- 
spread. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.——Although carded weaving yarns 
have declined more than 20% since the first of this year, 
they not only are showing the strongest resistance of the 
year but more buyers feel that bottom has been reached 
and they have covered fair amounts. Sales have been 
larger than at any time since the change occurred late in 
December ,but that does not mean the market has become 
active or that no further drops can come. It does appear 
that a new meeting point for buyer and seller, which has 
been lacking for two months, is fast developing. 
~ Statistics show that ply carded yarns have dropped 15 
to 20% this year, while single carded are off about 14%; 
single combed are approximately 10% lower, while ply 
combed are off 5 or 6%. 

Single combed yarns have dropped further over the last 
week and have been quoted around 33c basis 30s, which 
compares with the late 1939 peak of 36c to 37c. At the 
33c level much better business has been done so that spin- 
ners feel the resistance point in such yarns has been 
touched. 


Not only do combed and carded prices show uneven 
drops so far this year, but there is an entirely différent 
situation in respect to basis conditions. Combed spinners 
have about nine weeks’ business now on their books on 
which good specifications are coming through. Combed 
shipments now are equal to production at normal 80-hour 
rates in most instances, but in carded this is not so. Card- 
ed spinners need new orders and their shipments have 
tapered off drastically so that the severe drop in carded 
prices has followed. 2 

In mercerized the situation is even better statistically 
than in either carded or combed. Mercerizers have five 
months’ business on their books and, while shipments are 
not running as large as at the late 1939 level they are 
about as large as in January-February, 1939. With this 
and ply combed showing such small declines there has 
been no change in the mercerized yarn list, although some 
knitters report having been offered yarn recently several 
cents under the 74c basis for 60s two-ply ungassed. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 
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PROVEN FIGURES 


THE FACTS: 


Terrell’s modern Bobbin Cleaning System 
—including New Type K machine, Auto- 
matic Bobbin Box Hoist and Conveyor 
Elevator—provides the most efficient and 
economical system ever devised for bob- 
bin cleaning. Cleans fifty per cent more 
bobbins than previous methods and com- 
pletely eliminates all manual handling, 
except actual feeding of machines. 


THE FIGURES: 


Reported annual net savings run as high 
as 100% and up. Every installation made 
to date has not only proven this layout 
does the job better and faster—but that 
it actually pays for itself, due to increased 
over-all efficiency, usually in one year— 
always within two years. 


For MINIMUM handling and 
MAXIMUM efficiency in 
Bobbin Cleaning 


Fe Verrell Machine €0..% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn. 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. 


N. E. & Canada 
Penn. & N. J. 
European Agt. 
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Factors Surrounding the Nearby Cotton Outlook 
(Continued from Page 41) 


is hardly likely that March can be liquidated without the 
development of further contract tightness which we think 
might call for an advance to about 11'4c. Around this 
level, however, we believe that selling will develop in vol- 
ume against hedging of equities, and thus avert an ugly 
‘squeeze’ which might appear possible with a certificated 
stock of only 3,000 bales. 

As to contract developments later in the season, it 
should be clear enough that as a result of the impounding 
of supplies in Government loans, we have the basis laid 
for a continuing “corner,” with increasing stringency as a 
result of accumulating carrying charges. The situation, it 
would seem, can be relieved only through the offering of 
equities, an operation which would call for the attainment 
of feasible liquidation levels. Assuming that no new fac- 
tors appear to deflect the indicated tendency, it seems 
reasonable to expect that peak prices for May and July 
would be above those likely to be reached by the March 
position, 3 

The observations represent conclusions drawn from 
existing supply and demand features, and take no account 
of upsets that may arise out of developments abroad. No 
one can measure the effect on market sentiment of a sav- 
age intensification of hostilities or the outbreak of a “gen- 
eral’ war that will embrace all Europe in its toils. There 
may be a virtual stoppage of exports. On the other hand, 
inflation may extend its tentacles to countries which now 
seem largely immune. 7 
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Political Aspect of “Certificate Plan” 


And then we have the new farm program to be worked 
out. If we have a loan, there will be clamor for a subsidy 
as an essential corollary and an instrument for getting our 
cotton into foreign markets. Just what success the Cer- 
tificate Plan proposed by Secretary Wallace will meet re- 
mains to. be seen. This is a political year, in fact more 
“political” than ever before in our history. Party success 
and urge for office are likely to supersede all other consid- 
erations. It is argued that the Certificate Plan will obviate 
the necessity for appropriations or new taxes. The bur- 
den, of course, will fall elsewhere, and penalty may be 
paid by prostration of our domestic cotton manufacturing 
industry. 

At the moment it is impossible to obtain clarity of vis- 
ion for the future out of the confusion in Congress. Gossip 
has it that there will be proposals for a 75% parity loan. 
This is unthinkable from an economic standpoint, but as 
we have stated, this is a political year. 

The new crop, temporarily ignored, will come in for 
vital consideration later. Last season, the acreage allot- 
ment was 27,543,000 acres. This season it is placed at 
27,070,000. Last season, however, the planted area as of 
date July Ist was given as 24,943,000 acres, or about 
2,500,000 acres below the allotment. It is our view gained 
from trusted advices that the planted area this year will 
be very close to the allotment, and possibly 2,000,000 
acres more than last year. Tobacco lands in the Carolinas 
will be diverted to cotton to a considerable extent, The 


(Continued on Page 72) 


MUNAGHAN LUMPANY 


GREENVILLE. 5. 


Selling Agents 


J. P. STEVENS & COMPANY, INC. 
44 Leonard Street, New York. N. Y. 
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What Is Power Factor? but the watts amount to only 1840. To determine that 


part of the current necessary to deliver the. power— 
waraute ING elementary electrical principles, to cal- i.e., 1840 watts- 


;—use formula (1) given above: 
culate the watts power flowing in a d-c circuit, the 


1840 watts 
amperes current and the voltage e are first measured. Power amperes=—=———___—-— —8 amperes 
Then the product 


230 volts 
_ Volts amperes= watts The other portion of the total of 10 amperes drawn by 
equals the reading obtained with a wattmeter. the load is performing the function of magnetizing. The 
In an a-c circuit, if we supply resistance load, such as proportion of magnetizing current to total current 
lamps, heaters, ovens, etc., the above expression. still will vary widely, depending on the characteristics of the 
holds; but should the a-c circuit contain magnetic appar- 


load. 
nets, etc., a wattmeter reading will be less than the prod- 


the total current is termed the “power factor.” 
uct of volts times amperes. The reason is this: only a part Power amperes 
of the total amperes is providing power, the remainder 
performs the very necessary function of magnetizing the 
induction motors, transformer, magnets, etc., in order that 
they may operate. Taking a specific example: 


Power factor — 
Total amperes 

Power current times volts equals watts; but, as already 
‘shown, total current times volts is not all watts, hence 


Volts 230 the additional relation: 
Amperes 10 Power amperes volts: 
Watts 1840 Power factor 
The product of volts and amperes is 230 10=-2300, Total amperes volts 
Watts 


Volt amperes 
or, symbolically, 


W 


What Is Power Factor Improvement? 


When, in an a-c circuit, 

Total amperes * volts= Watts 

Then, 

Power 
It is obvious that this is the optimum value of the 
power factor; in other words, all of the current goes to 
produce power. 

The relationship between power current and total 
current is not an arithmetical one. For instance, re- 
turning to the example, it. cannot be said that since 


Fig. 1. These compact Pyranol capacitor equipments, 


installed at a cost of $1,500, saved $1,940 in the first total current is 10 amperes and power current is & 
amperes the magnetizing current is 2 amperes.. The 


relationship is a vectorial one, and can best be demon- 


*Reprinted by permission from a recent General Electric Com- strated by a right triangle: 


pany bulletin. 
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8 amp 


Fig. .2 


In this triangle, because the square of the hypotenuse 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two 
sides: 

(8)?+-(X)*= (10) 
(x)*=100—64—36 


In other words, the magnetizing current is 6 amperes. 
If this value can be reduced in any way, the power 
factor, which is now 80%, can be raised. For example, 
if this value could be reduced to 3 amperes. 
8&8 amp 


3amp 


& 


Fig. 3 
Then, 
Y>V73=—8.5 amperes 
8 
Power factor—-———0.94—94% 
8.5 


Thus it is evident that could the magnetizing current be 
reduced in some fashion, the total current could be re- 
duced—obviously a beneficial result—since less current 
would need to be provided by the same circuit for the 
same power (watts) input to the load. 

This is entirely possible. Capacitors applied in pa- 
rallel with the load draw a current which is opposite in 
direction to the magnetizing current, and will therefore 


reduce the magnetizing current accordingly. Returning 


to the original example: 


Initial Conditions 


Power ‘current = 8 amperes 

Total current —10 amperes 

Magnetizing current 6 amperes 

Power factor —=80% 

Now, on applying a capacitor capable of drawing 3 
amperes, what is the result? 

Magnetizing current —6 amperes 

Capacitor current —=3 amperes 


Net magnetizing current—3 amperes 


Conditions Now Are 


Power current ==8 amperes 
Net magnetizing current—3 amperes 
Total current —8.5 amperes 
Power factor —=94% 


The power factor has been improved from 80% to 


94°%.. This can be shown on one diagram: 
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Capacitor 
3amp 
8 amp 
Net 
Samp 

Magnetizing 
0; amp 

Fig. 


And the electrical connections are just as easy to 
visualize. Here is the original circuit: 


10 amp _ 


wr 


230 
Supply  Joits Load 


10 amp 


(a) Original Condition 


8.5 amp 10 amp 
Capacitor 
230 
Supply volts | Load 
8.5 amp 10 amp 


(b) Improved Condition —Capacitor Applied 
Fig. 6 

It is evident from the above that as far as the load 
itself is concerned it is still drawing 10 amperes, but 
the line is providing only 8.5 amperes. The line, trans- 
formers, generating equipment, etc., are all relieved of 
10—8.5—1.5 amperes. 

It is also obvious that in order to gain maximum 
benefit the capacitor should be located as close to the 
load as possible. 

One more point——it is possible to supply a 6-ampere 
capacitor. This would reduce magnetizing current to 0 


and the total current to only 8 amperes—just the power 


current. The power factor would be: 
8 
—=1,00=100% 
8 | 
How Are Capacitors Rated? 


In the previous sections, capacitors are discussed in 
terms of amperes drawn; but capacitors are convention- 
ally rated in terms of kilovoltamperes (abbreviated kva). 
As in other apparatus: 


Volts x amperes 
Kva= 
1000 
Power amp Volts x power amp 
Volts x 
magnet 
Watts 
Reactive 
volt- 
amp 


= 
x 

LO 

9 

| 

| 

Yes | | 

| | | 

| 

4 

| 

Fig. 7 
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It was shown on page 3 that 


Watts 
Power factor—— 


Total volt-amperes 
Kilowatts KW 


Kilovoltamperes Kva 


It is obvious, then, that in order to apply capacitors in 
circuits whose conditions of loading are given in terms of 
total kva, kw, etc., it is convenient to rate capacitors in 
terms of kva. | 


What Are Power Factor Adjustment Rates? » 


It has been shown that for a given power load the total 
kva will increase as the proportion of reactive, or mag- 


netizing, kva increases. When this happens, the power 


factor becomes lower. Thus, it can be said that increased 
total kva goes hand-in-hand with decreasing power factor. 
It is obvious that as this total kva increases, the current 


demand from the line increases. Hence, a power plant 


supplying one load rated, say, 600 kw at 60% power 
factor would actually be loaded with a total of 1,000 kva. 
while another power plant supplying a 600-kw load at 
100% power factor would be carrying only 600 kw. The 
current in the latter case is only 60% as great as in the 
former. 

It is evident that the cost of supplying power to the 
60% power factor load requiring 1,000 kva is consider- 
ably more than for the 100% power factor load requiring 
only 600 kva. It-is therefore evident that properly to 
measure energy requirements from generating and distri- 
bution equipment, the power factor of the utilization 
equipment must be taken into consideration as well as 
direct wattmeter readings. 

This is generally recognized in rate schedules with pre- 
miums for high power factor and penalties for low power 
factor. These rate schedules take various forms, each 
designed to suit local conditions. of power generation, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. 


Plants Generating Their Own Power 


Not only can power factor improvement provide profits 
where power is purchased, but also where the plant gener- 
ates its own power. Low power factor means that more 
current is being drawn for a given kilowatt or horsepower 
load than necessary. Capacitors will reduce this current 
and make possible: 


1. Reduction of loading to within safe limits on ma- 
chines already carrying overload. © 


2. Sufficient reduction of loading to permit the addition 
of more kilowatt load—motors, furnaces, etc. See 


3. Reduced losses. 


4. Improved voltage. 


7) 


Feeder 


This generator and feeder 
must be large enough to 
carry both the working cur- 
rent and the magnetizing 
current required by ‘motors 
and other electric apparatus. 
Of the total current, only 
60% is doing useful work 


Plant p-f 60% 
Output, 1,000 bbl. 
per day. 


The generator and _ feeder 
still carry the same _ total 
current, but as a result of 
power factor improvement, 
95% of it is doing work. 
Mutput can therefore be 
58%. greater without addi- 
tional investment gen- 
erator or feeder equipment 


Plant p-f 95% 
Output, 1,580 bbl. 
per day. 


Fig. 8 


Where Shall the Capacitors Be Applied 


All on the high-voltage bus, 
All on the secondary bus, or 
Spread out on the secondary circuit? 
The answer can be readily found after examining the 
following diagram, which shows a general plant layout. 


High -voitage (primary) lines 


High- voitage 


(High: Transformer 
Low -voitage Low-voltage 
| | Secondary bus 


4 


A-—Small group-capacitor equipments (or even individual 
units) on branch feeders or individual motors. 


Fig. 9 


In Fig. 6 it was shown that by placing the capacitor 
close to the load, not only was the power factor improved 
and costs reduced, but also that the lines, transformers, 
switches, and other current-carrying equipment were re- 
lieved of magnetizing current. In the diagram (Fig. 9), 
assume that the metering equipment is located on the 
primary at point M. A capacitor located as shown on the 
high-voltage side would improve power factor and reduce 
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power costs; but there would be no benefit to the remain- 
der of the plant. A large capacitor equipment on the low- 
voltage bus would not only accomplish the same results 
but would also relieve the transformer of magnetizing 
current. This would reduce its loading, release capacity 
for power loading, decrease losses, and improve voltage. 

Of course, if the metering equipment were located at 
Point N, the capacitors would have to be connected some- 
where on the low-voltage circuit in order to register the 
improvement in power factor. 


Additional benefits can be derived from splitting the 


total kva among the various branch feeders, as indicated. 
Perhaps it may even be found economical to apply ca- 
pacitors to individual motors. : 

The method of application must be determined by indi- 
vidual study. The criterion is purely an economic one. 
The cost of 460- and 575-volt capacitors is generally 
somewhat more than that of 2300- or 4000-volt units. 
Units rated 4600 volts and higher are more expensive 
than 2300- and 4000-volt units. Thus, 460- and 575-volt 
capacitors will generally give better results if the primary 
voltage is 4600 volts. On secondaries rated 230 volts, the 
higher cost per kva of 230-volt capacitors will sometimes 
throw the balance in favor of primary units. But, even in 
such a case, other considerations often overrule. 


Among these considerations may be an overloaded 


transformer bank, overloaded feeders, etc. By applying 
secondary capacitors, these components of the circuit will 
be relieved and a major investment in new equipment 


made entirely unnecessary or postponed for an apprecia- — 


ble time. : 

Voltage improvement must not be neglected. Reduction 
in current not only reduces losses but also improves volt- 
age as well; and this means better operation of lamps and 
motors—-a factor hard to evaluate in dollars and cents, 
but nevertheless tangible. 


How Are Capacitors Applied? 


On page 70 it was shown how capacitors reduce mag- 
netizing kva and improve power factor. Tied in with this 
is the primary fact that the total kva is reduced. In ap- 
plying capacitors it is, of course, possible to calculate the 
required capacitor kva by the methods already outlined; 
but these are laborious, especially when a number of cases 
are to be worked out. 

It is necessary, of course, to understand the particular 
rate structure and load condition in the plant. The for- 
mer can be obtained from the power company. The latter 
can be had by reference to the meter readings, which can 
be obtained from the records. | 

Capacitor installations consist essentially of three com- 
ponents: 


1. The required number of capacitor units, the unit 
kva ratings for various voltages being: 
7.5 kva for 230 volts 
15 kva for 460 to 13,200 volts incl. 


2. A hanger, rack, or weatherproof housing for mount- 
ing the individual units. 

3. A switching device, which should combine two func- 
tions: 


(a) A means of switching the equipment off and 
on. 
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(b) A means of interrupting the circuit in case of 
fault. 


Experience indicates that except for small individual- 
unit capacitors applied at motor terminals, all capacitors 
for use in industrial plants should be equipped with indi- 
vidual unit fuses of the indicating type, because they 
facilitate the inspection of the equipment. Of course, in 
such locations as textile and grain mills where inflamma- 
ble dust or lint are encountered, the fuses must be en- 
closed in dust-tight compartments. | 

Capacitors, when first disconnected, are charged to a 
voltage corresponding to the crest value of circuit voltage. 
They are provided with a discharger which will reduce 
this residual charge to 50 volts or less in one minute. This 
is now a requirement of the National Electrical Code. 

Switching equipment is available in many forms. For 
low-voltage equipments, enclosed fused safety switches 
have proved very satisfactory, and they have the advan- 
tage of low cost. Small air circuit breakers are also ex- 
cellent but are generally more expensive. In the low- 
voltage classes, large air circuit breakers have been used 
extensively for group equipment of larger kva. For 
equipments rated 2300 volts and above, fused cutouts and 
oil circuit breakers are used. Expulsion cutouts are satis- 
factory for outdoor equipments of 180 kva or less, but 
for indoor equipments oil fuse cutouts are distinctly pret- 
erable. : 

Larger equipments, up to and including 180 kva, can 
be provided with oil fuse cutouts which will switch up to 
100% of their rating. Above 180 kva, oil circuit breakers 
are necessary. 

In the selection of any switching device, attention must 
be paid not only to its normal current-carrying ability 
but to its short-circuit interrupting capacity. The short- 
circuit current available at the point of installation of the 
capacitor should, therefore, be checked and the switch 
selected accordingly: 


(Part II will appear in the April Ist issue) 


Factors Surrounding the Nearby Cotton Outlook 
(Continued from Page 68) 


winter killing of about 400,000 acres of oats in Texas 
may find the land replaced by cotton. The severe winter 
practically eliminating the hibernating weevils, and the 
excellent season in the ground resulting from freezing of 
the soil provide factors for increased production that have 
been absent in recent years. 

With the adoption of the certificate plan, unless its 
present form is changed, we might experience another up- 
heaval of goods buying and price fixing in an effort to 
“beat the gun” before the program becomes effective. It 
is a question, however, if such a frolic might not find its 
aftermath in a depression of unpleasant duration. 


We sum up our views by the broad conclusion that 
price fixing and scarcity of contracts are likely to bring 
prices up to levels where repossession and hedging of 
equities can be undertaken in volume. We believe the 
adoption of the certificate plan is likely to produce dis- 
agreeable consequences. A high loan in conjunction with 
a large crop, we believe, would lead to another period of 
market stagnation. Meantime it will be essential to keep 


an eye on developments in Europe. 
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Merrimack Sues Former Official 


Boston, Mass.—The $300,000 suit recently entered in 
Suffolk County Superior Court here by Merrimack Mfg. 
Co., of Boston, against George Nichols, of New York, 
member of the firm that was selling agent for plaintiff. 
has been transferred to U. S. District Court here. The 
removal was made on petition of defendant. Judge Fred- 
eric B. Greenhalge ordered the removal. 

As noted, the suit seeks to recover $202,310, alleged to 
be due as reimbursement under selling agency agreement, 
with interest, and also to recover $15,193, allegedly with- 
held by defendant as commissions on unperformed con- 
tracts and contracts on which allowances had been made. 


Firestone Technician Honored for Research 


Gastonia, N. C.—Leon A. Graybill, technical superin- 
tendent of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s local unit, 
the Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., has received one of the 
modern pioneer awards from the National Association of 
Manufacturers, a high honor in the manufacturing world. 


Mill Officials Charged With Beating Unio 
Organizer 


Fitzgerald, Ga~—James W. Cox, president and manager 
of the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills; John H. Mayer, vice- 
president and superintendent; James Clark and J. T. 
Boyter, foremen, were indicted by a Federal grand jury in 
Savannah, Ga., on charges that they and eleven others 
beat a union organizer, chased him out of the mill village, 
fired union members “and otherwise sought to break down 
union organization.” The persons indicted deny the 
charges. | 


R. |. Traffic Group Apposes Readjustment Of 
Textile Freight Rates 


Providence, R. I.—H. D. Arnold, manager of the Tex- 
tile Traffic Association of Providence, has asserted that 
efforts of his association to organize New England ship- 
pers in opposition against a plan of Southern shippers to 
readjust freight rates is meeting favorable response. 

On February 20th the Interstate Commerce Comission 
conducted a hearing for the purpose of allowing Southern 
shippers to explain why freights in that section should be 
lowered. The Textile Traffic Association urges all New 
England shippers to fight the plan on the ground that it 
will work a hardship on New England manufacturers and 
shippers. | 

Mr. Arnold said that among the associations that vol- 
untered to join the opposition are: The New Bedford 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, National Association 


of Cotton Manufacturers, Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, New Bedford Board of Commerce, Fall 
River Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Fall River 
Chamber of Commerce, Taunton Chamber of Commerce, 
Taunton Manufacturers’ Association, Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce, R. I. Textile Association, Associated 
Industries of Rhode Island, and the R. I. Branch of the 
National Metal Trades Association. 


The gentle action of the enzymes in 
xsize cannot tender the sheerest 
fabric. Yet Exsize removes starches 
quickly and thoroughly. It conditions 
fabrics perfectly for bleaching, dyeing 
and sanforizing. The cost is nominal. 


Our laboratory facilities and practical 
field men are available to help 


you with desizing problems. 


PABST SALES COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 
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RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Sheets 
Shirts Diapers 
Grey Goods’ Handkerchiefs 


Pillow Cases 


Prints 


WARE SHOALS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARE SHOALS, S. C. 


Chiguola 
CONVERTING CLOTHS 
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The Friendly Foreman 


Promotes Safety’ 


FRIENDLY foreman puts the new employee at 
ease, lets him keep his mind on his work and its 


possible hazards, without worrying about what the 
boss thinks of him. If the man has been out of work for a 
long time and needs the work badly, he will be anxious to 
make good at first. A tough thoughtless foreman some- 
times makes the new man nervous and jittery, afraid to 
ask questions, with the result that he is an unsafe worker 
and the foreman, if he only knew it, is to blame. 

Then, there’s the attention paid by the foreman toward 
the requests of both new and old employees. How fine it 
makes you feel when he will stop and listen to you as you 
report some defect in the machinery you are operating, or 
some job you are doing, with the assurance that he will 
have it fixed right away, and then does it, showing real, 


humane consideration for the welfare of his men, instead 


of saying, “Well, let’s get by with it as long as we can and 
we'll fix it over the week-end.” Perhaps by that, time 
someone has lost a finger. 


Foremen Should Be Prompt 


No foreman can expect his men to report unsafe prac- 
tices or conditions if when they reported, nothing is ever 
done about them, or done six months later. The men are 
quick to realize when the foreman really dosn’t care, or is 
so concerned with production, that safety comes last. 

Men want safe conditions. Men don’t want to get 
hurt, but if. they can’t get co-operation from their fore- 
man, they soon give up trying. They know it’s no use and 
instead of reporting a hazard, they figure, and logically 
so, it’s every man for himself around here, and the devil 
take the hindmost. 

Let’s consider next the attitude of the foreman when 
the man makes an error. Now, none of us wants to be 
caught violating any company rules of production or 
safety, but sometimes, in spite of everything, that hap- 
pens. Now, how does the foreman handle it? We don't 
feel so badly when the foreman will come over and say, 
“Now, Jack, you made a bum guess on this thing, and 
you didn’t usé your head, and I have to answer for it— 
but, I'll try and adjust it with the Big Boss,” but when 
the foréman who sits in a little office in a corner of his 
department and governs us by remote control, sits down 
and writes a long letter to the Big Boss, we feel we have 
committed an unpardonable blunder. The first guy has 
made us feel that just for his sake the error will never be 
repeated. With the second foreman, the thought with us 
will be “O. K., Pal, I'll get even with you for this.” Now 
this will result in carelessness or sabotage, either of which 
may endanger the safety of other employees. Which type 
of foreman will have the safest department? 


The Foreman and Personal Health 


Then, there’s the question of personal health. The man 
who becomes ill through faulty living or indulgence will go 
to his foreman, and ask to get off for the day. This kind 
of foreman will talk with him and say, “Well, Bill, stick 


*Bulletin of National Safety Council. 
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it out for a little while, and if you don’t feel better, why, 
O. K., you can get off,” whereas when the remote control 
foreman gets the request, he will probably say, “Well, 
Bill, what the dickens is the matter—got a hangover? 
You’d better cut it out or you'll be losing your job.”’ The 
result is that Bill, who really would rather be honest 
about the thing, will decide he’d better bust a finger or 
sprain his wrist or his back in order to get off. The em- 


ployee has a right to expect thoughtful consideration of 
his health. An employee sick, or half sick, is a human 
hazard. We are continually being warned that leaving 
guards and other protective equipment in their proper 
places, removing tools and cleaning up when finished with 
our various jobs, but how about the foreman using con- 
sideration with the man he knows is sick to keep him from 
getting hurt or causing an accident to others? 


Mutual Co-operation 


It’s mutual ‘co-operation that prevents accidents. If 
the men feel free to discuss hazardous situations in their 
department with their foreman and with each other 
through a friendly spirit the buddy foreman has built up, 
then through the vigilance of the group hazards will be 
eliminated. If there.is no such co-operation with the fore- 
man, he can put a hundred guards on every machine and 
accidents will continue. Let’s build safety on.a basis of 
individual human consideration instead of relying on the 
mechanical safeguards. 
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Now, safety rules are necessary. Ideas on accident pre- 
vention are to be encouraged, but ideas alone, with the 
co-operation of employees and foreman, built on mutual 
friendship, go for naught. This friendly attitude lets the 
employee keep his mind on his job instead of letting his 
mind wander to what the boss is thinking. Speaking of 
letting our minds wander, the speaker had occasion to 
stop at a gas station recently to have air put in his tire, 
and while the garageman was pumping it up we were dis- 
cussing the theory of why the air was needed. Now, the 
garageman let his mind wander and the tire blew up. 


Human Consideration 


There are many things the foreman can do to prevent 
accidents, but underlying everything he does should be a 
certain human consideration of his men, which will create 
in them a desire to co-operate for safety, an attitude out 
of which safe practices will naturally result. 

The safe foreman will show this by the way he handles, 
first, the new employee; second, the safety suggestions of 
his men; third, the man who makes an error; fourth, the 
health of his men, and lastly, the general feelings of his 
men to secure their willing co-operation toward safe prac- 
tices in the work. 

Let me say to the foreman, ‘‘Keep your machine guards 
in place, but at the same time do something even more 
important-—show your human side.” 


Most Practical 
Most Wear + + 


Most Comfort + + + 


AMERICAN 


Practical because it is a Knitter’s Yarn particularly suited to build 
extra wear at the points of wear in service weight full fashioned hose 
. top—heel—toe. 


Comfortable because its super-mercerized high quality absorbs quickly 
and evaporates perspiration with a cooling effect. © 
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ELEXTOP CONTROLLED 
DIXIE RAYON AND COTTON SHEAR 
HIGH SPEED STEEL KNIVES 
DOUBLE ACTING SUCTION 
DEPENDABLE SEAM PASSING ELEXTOP 
PERFECTED CLOTH CONTROL 
BETTER TRIMMING AT-HIGHER CLOTH SPEEDS 
UNLIMITED BLADE LIFE WITHOUT GRINDING 
NO OIL SWABS TO STAIN FABRICS 


Free Trial Installation 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Sou. Aat. 
602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AN AXE IS GROUND. ... 


... ONLY until it is sharp. Cards ground the 
same way, with efficient grinders, is the axe we 
have to grind. Write for further information. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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Committee On Legislation 


Greenville, S. C—-The Greenville Chamber of Com- 
merce has appointed a 28-man committee on State Leg- 
islation as an outgrowth of a recent State-wide meeting of 
trade body representatives in Columbia. 

On the committee are: John W. Arrington, Jr., Union 
Bleachery; Alester G. Furman, textile stocks and bonds; 
James F. Howard, Brandon stores manager; Ellis John- 
ston, of Woodside; E. E. Scott, manager of Penney’s 
store here; V. M. Manning, textile stocks and bonds; Ben 
A. Meyers, Meyers-Arnold department store; John A. 
McPherson, of J. E. Sirtine & Co., and others. 

G. Heyward Mahon, Jr., clothier’- and Chamber of 
Commerce president, wrote the new committee, citing the 
need for unity of action in State legislative matters. 

The State-wide meeting in Columbia petitioned reduc- 
tion by the General Assembly of the corporation stock tax 
and outright repeal of the punitive damage law, intangi- 
bles tax and the floor tax on retail arid wholesale invento- 
ries. | 


South Carolina Textile Industry Gives Work To 
83,378 


For the year ending June 30, 1939, South Carolina’s 
textile industry gave employment to 89,378 persons and 
paid in wages a total of $64,993,309, according to the 
fourth annual report of the South Carolina Dpartment of 
Labor. | 

The 1939 figure constituted an increase of $767,086 
over 1938, while the number of employees declined by 
744. 

In commenting on the substantial progress made by the 
State’s textile industry in recent years, the report, which 
has just been released, showed that average annual earn- 
ings of textile workers had increased from $264 in 1909 to 
$727 in 1939, a rise of 160%. It was also shown that 
while average annual earnings were increasing 160%, the 


. number of days the plants operated declined from 310 a 


vear to 243 a yéar in 1939. 

Another important fact brought to light by the Depart- 
ment of Labor is that in 1939 no children were employed 
in the textile mills of the State. In 1909, the figures show, 
8.432 children under 16 were working in the mills; but in 
1939, and for several years previous, not a single child 
under 16 was employed. 

In consumption of cotton, in value of annual product, 
in invested capital the mills have shown sizeable increases, 
both as compared with 1909 and as compared with last 
year. Consumption of cotton in 1939 came to 1,348,907 
bales, an increase of 88,297 over 1938, and more than 
double the entire State production of lint for last year. 

From 1938 to 1939, value of the annual textile product 
increased by $19,135,298, rising to $239,842,159; and 
1939 capital invested was $199,323,388, an increase of 
$335,800 over the preceding year. 

The report comments on the progress made in village 
improvements from 1909, date of the first report, to 1939, 
and points out that additional improvements have been 
made in working conditions. 

Concluding its 1909-1939 comparisons, the Labor De- 
partment states that “The above shows the wonderful 
improvements made in the labor conditions as well as a 
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great progress in the output in the textile manufacturing 
industry in the State.” 


1,142 500 Bales a Unfixed Call Sales 


Washington, D. C- _The Exchange Ad- 
ministration reports a total of 1,142,500 bales of unfixed 
call sales of cotton based on New York cotton futures for 
February 16, 1940, this being a decrease of 58,700 bales 
from the total of 1,201,200 bales reported for February 
9th. The distribution by futures was as follows: old con- 
tract, 304,250 bales based March, 531,650 bales based 
May, and 229,950 bales based July—total old contract. 
1,065,850 bales; new contract, 2,700 bales based March, 
9,700 bales based May, 500 bales based July, 55,450 
bales based October, 8,100 bales based November and 
200 bales based January—total new contract, 76,650 
bales. 


Steel Heddle Firm Builds Office Structure 


emeiny ille, S. C-—A $15,000 office building will be con- 


structed by the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. and Southern Shut- 


tles, Inc., in the near future adjoining the present plant on 
East McBee avenue, it was announced by J. J. Kaufman, 
Jr., general manager of the Steel Heddle Co. 

The contract for construction of the new structure, as 
part of a general expansion program, will be awarded in 
the near future, Mr. Kaufman said, and actual work will 
be begun immediately thereafter. The one-story mono- 
lithic concrete building will adjoin the west side of the 
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present structure. 

Several additions at the rear of the present plant have 
recently been completed to afford extra floor space, prin- 
cipally for the shuttle department, Mr. Kaufman said. In 
view of the need for additional space, the construction 
work was done at the rear of the main plant and then it 
was decided to erect an office building to house the gen- 
eral offices for both firms. These offices are now in the 
main building. 

The office building will be completed. within two or 
three months, Mr. Kaufman said. 


Suit Filed Charging Patent Infringement 


Plaintiffs have filed suit 
Greensboro, N. C 


in U. S. District Court at 
., alleging patent infringement and ask- 


ing alleged damages of $50,000, costs of the action, and - 


restraint of defendants from further alleged infringement 
on patent rights. | 

The complaint avers that G. W. Beal in 1931 was 
issued a patent on a certain friction clutch for use 
on looms or light machinery and that in 1931 he assigned 
a half-interest in the patent to S. R. Glass. It is alleged 
that for six years the defendant company has operated 
1,240 looms equipped with clutches of a nature identical 
with or similar to the one on which plaintiffs hold patent 
rights. It is further alleged that the defendant either 
made or caused to be made clutches for its looms which 
were made from a drawing or pattern. of plaintiff’s pat- 


ented device and that said action was made without au- 


thorization by plaintiffs. 
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CLIFFSIUE MILLS 


Cliffside Mills Haynes Mills 


27,424 SPINDLES—603 LOOMS 21,172 SPINDLES—S60 LOOMS 


Manufacturers of 


TURKISH TOWELS 
and CHAMBRAYS 


CLIFFSIDE, N. 


~ Cone Export & Commission Company 


GREENSBORO, N. C. AND NEW YORK CITY 


SELLING AGENTS 


120,000 pounds of steam per hour. 
fuel amounts to seven carloads of coal daily. 


Joanna Textile Mills 
Company 


Goldville, South Carolina 
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Preserving Cotton's Industrial Uses 
(Continued from Page 34) 


parable form. Consequently in uses where strength is the 
dominant factor a lighter cotton fabric usually replaces a 
given burlap construction. A cotton fabric with a weight 
60% of an otherwise similar burlap fabric would have 
about the same breaking strength, but of course there are 
other factors that guide the buyer’s decision in the selec- 
tion of a suitable material for his purpose. On the basis 
of this ratio the importation of jute and jute products into 
the United States represents a potential market for well 
over a million bales of cotton annually. Whether or not 
efforts to develop some of this market can continue de- 
pends upon the restoration and preservation of an eco- 
nomically sound —* = level for cotton. 


Current Developments At Calco Reflect 
Increased Business 


A new and important addition to the powerhouse at the 


‘Bound Brook plant of the Calco Chemical Division. of 


American Cyanamid Co. is now nearing completion which 
will increase ground area to 20,000 square feet. 


One new steam generator being installed will develop 
Total consumption of 
Turbo-gen- 
erators will develop enough electricity to supply a city of 
a quarter of a million people. 


Engineers who have inspected this plant report it as 
one of the most efficient in the United States, with one of 
the highest power production ratios of any industrial 
plant in the country. 


Cotton Imports Sept 20—Feb. 10 16,112,998 
Pounds 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau announced 
that imports of cotton staple 1% inches or more from — 
September 20th to February 10th amounted to 16,112,- 
998 pounds. The quota for this class of cotton for the 
year ending next September 20th is 45,656,420 pounds. 

Principal imports were 15,863,259 pounds from Egypt 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 249,600 pounds from 
Peru. 


Imports of staple under 114 inches amounted to 2,741,- 
932 of the 14,516,882 pounds annual quota, including 
1,458,009 pounds from Mexico, 954,689 pounds from In- 
dia, 298,011 pounds from Brazil, and 22,176 pounds from 
Peru. 


Imports of cotton card strips and wastes filled 1,554.- 
064 pounds and included 1,271,103 pounds from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 239,690 pounds from Canada, and 27,472 
pounds from India. 


VALE, N. C—The Cooksville Hosiery Mill, near here, 
has just completed a new building, and the company’s 22 
seamless machines are now operating in the new location. 
The mill is located in the Cooksville settlement, about six 
miles from Vale, the postoffice address. Voyt Rudisill is 


proprietor and the concern manufactures men’s half hose 
in the grey. 
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The Processing Tax—An Economic Fallacy 
(Continued from Page 22) 


greater working capital. The mill surplus decreased to a 
point where many mills could not pay the tax. The high 
cost of materials and the low market returns for manufac- 
tured goods combined to produce a narrowed margin. In 
some Instances there was no margin. 

The workers, complaining that the farmers were receiv- 
ing a. subsidy on the raw product, demanded increased 
wages. Wage costs mounted. The vicious circle pinched 
the cotton mills from both ends. 

Many were forced to reduce operations and thousands 
of cotton mill employees were thrown out of work. Other 
mills closed their doors permanently and have never re- 
opened. The processing tax, when it got under full sway, 
actually decreased the use of processed cotton goods, 


threw thousands of workers out of employment, reduced 


the market for raw cotton, and filled the industrial grave- 
yard with bankrupt mills. | 

The tax as formerly applied to cotton was not protected 
by a compensating tax on rayon, silk, wool, hemp, jute, 
sisal, paper and other products.which competed with cot- 
ton. During its enforcement cotton lost precious ground 
in the competitive field. This condition magnified the cot- 
ton farmer’s problems instead of solving thém. 


Working People Worst Hurst By Tax 


Furthermore, the tax, affixed upon a per pound basis, 
fell more heavily upon heavy coarse cotton goods, the 
goods from which overalls, work shirts, house dresses and 


— 
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other products used by the working people were made. 
The fine cotton goods being lighter were taxed less. This 
circumstance was unfair to the farmers themselves who 
were expected to be helped and the working people felt 
the increase more keenly. Such usually is the effect of an 
effort to tax the whole for the benefit of the’few. It is not 
only unworkable but it is also unfair. 


Such was the operation of America’s great fallacy, the 
attempt to build prosperity by choking the processors of 
farm products. Such will always. be the results. : 

The tax went into effect on August 1, 1933. It was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on January 6, 1936. 

Before the tax the standard print cloth known as 64x60 
5.35 was selling at 634c per yard. The addition of the 
tax made the price 7'4c per yard. Just before the end of 
the tax the price was 63<c per yard and after the tax was 
removed the price was 55¢c per yard. This price is New 
York quotation for unfinished goods. 

Meanwhile employment in the cotton textile industry 
had decreased from 387,000 in 1933 to 367,062 in 1935, 
and the production of cotton goods decreased 730,764,000 
square yards during the period, while production of rayon 
and other competitive products increased. 

The unfortunate experiment leads to very simple con- 
clusions. It is high time our leaders cease talking about 


crazy, revolutionary experiments which are not based 
upon merit and which run counter to the laws of econom- 
ics. They will all fail and in failing bring unemployment, 
bankruptcy, want and suffering. They will injure instead 
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Greenville, S. C. 


Manufacturers 


Plant Number Two 
Woodruff, S. C. 


Twills, Broadcloths, Pajama Checks. High Grade Dress 
Goods and Shirtings Made from the Best Combed Yarns 
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Gainesville 
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Print Cloths 


Gainesville. Ga. 


PEERLESS SPINNING 
LURPURATIUN 


“PEERLESS” QUALITY 
COMBED YARNS 


Lowell, N. LC. 


WENNONAH 
COTTON MILLS 


LEXINGTON, N. C. 


Chambrays, Ticking, Hickories 
Plaids, Suitings 
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of aiding those who are intended to be benefited. 

The people of the United States are tired of theories, 
crack-pot themes and gambling in public service with 
other people’s money. 

The processing tax has failed and in failing has already 
proved its worthlessness. It is dead and buried—may it 


rest in peace. 


Man Sentenced On Fake Mill Token Charge 

Spartanburg, S. C——-Clyde Adams Hughes, charged 
with using the mails to drefraud in connection with alleg- 
edly fraudulent Spartan Mill Store trade checks, received 
a prison term in Federal Court here. 


The Pilgrim’s Song (Stream-Lined Edition) 


My taxes ’tis of thee 
There ain’t much left that’s free 
_ Of thee I sing 
Land of the alphabet 
Shootin’ hogs that should be et 
I feel I’m sore beset 
By this damn thing. 
| —Dameron Williams. 


Officer Elected for 1940 Students Textile 
Exposition At N. C. State College 


Raleigh, N. C.—Raymond J. Payne, of Kannapolis, 
and H. C. Woodall, Jr., of Smithfield, attained the highest 
honors which Textile students at North Carolina State 
College can secure at the hands of their fellow students, 
when they were recently elected superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent, respectively, of the 1940 Students’ 
Textile Exposition, which will be held in connection with 
the State College Style Show on April 25th. During the 
present year these two young men are serving as student 
assistants in the weaving department and have been 
prominent in other campus activities, Mr. Payne being 
president of Phi Psi Textile fraternity, while Mr. Wood- 
all has headed the Tompkins Textile Society. Mr. Payne 
is a son of M. M. Payne, superintendent of weaving at 
Cannon Mills, and a brother of M. B. Payne, also of Can- 
non Mills, who was superintendent of the 1937 Students’ 
Textile Exposition. 


Other Textile students who were elected to offices in 
the 1940 Exposition were: Foreman of Yarn Manufac- 
turing, Ernest Rogers, Concord, N. C.; Assistant Fore- 
man of Yarn Manufacturing, E. W. McLeod, Carthage, 
N. C.: Foreman of Knitting, F. L. Misenheimer, Salis- 
bury, N. C.; Assistant Foreman of Knitting, Bill Friday, | 
Dallas, N. C.; Foreman of Weaving, John Mauney, Lin- | 
colnton, N. C.; Assistmant Foreman of Weaving, J. T. 
Shotwell, Henderson, N. C.; Foreman of Designing, E. D. 
Kearns, Greensboro, N. C.; Assistmant Foreman of De- 
signing, J. E. Odegaard, Montclair, N. J.; Foreman of 
Dyeing, C. K. Watson, Red Springs, N. C.; Assistant 
Foreman of Dyeing, F. M. Clements, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Failure of Processing Tax 
(Continued from Page 21) 


spectacular progress of synthetic materials has been an 
outstanding development of the thirties. Millions of cot- 
ton spindles have already been eliminated as potential 
consumers of raw cotton through the increased acceptance 
of these goods. Many cotton mills have long since dis- 
carded their spinning machinery and turned the looms to 
the weaving of filament rayon. More recently, mills have 
employed their’ entire machinery in both spinning and 
weaving the staple fiber. 

Viewed from any competitive angle, it would be a dis- 
aster to increase the difficulties of making and. selling 
cotton goods because the only way of using up the cotton 
surplus is through the back door of the cotton mills. The 
crying necessity is a maximum of consumption and distri- 
bution and any action that tends to defeat this develop- 
ment is unfair to the cotton farmer. The spectable of the 
Department of Agriculture paying subsidies of $7.50 per 
bale to foreign manufacturers and at the same time at- 
tempting to lay a charge on the American consumer of 
cotton goods, is not pleasing. This American consumption 
means not only full market prices, but employment that 
creats purchasing power. When will our officials learn to 
help rather than 


Textile Economics eS Will Move Its Offices 


The Textile Economics Bureau, publisher of the Rayon 
Organon, announces that it will remove its offices from 21 
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East Fortieth street to 10 East Fortieth street about the 
first of March. The new quarters have been taken to bet- 
ter serve the growing research activities of the bureau. 


E. E. Free Laboratories Mees 8 With the U. S. 
Co., Inc. 


The United States Testing Co., Inc., has announced the 
merger of the personnel and facilities of the E. E. Free 
Laboratories with the Testing Co. 

Dr. E. E, Free, before his death last November, 
very active and well-known in many 


was 
fields of scientific 
testing and research: 


He operated laboratories specializing in acoustics, light, 
electronics, vibration control and genéral physics. The E. 
E.’Free Laboratories have played an important part in- 
many new. developments:in engineering, and the merger 
with the. Testing Co. will permit the rendering of greater 
services in the fields of testing and research. 


The complete ‘equipment, staff and associates of the 
E. E, Free Laboratories will be maintained at their pres- 
ent location—175 Fifth avenue, corner of 23rd street, 
New York. Mr. Douty, president of the United States 
Testing Co., Inc., points out that. E. A. Graham, formerly 
associated with Dr. Free, will manage the laboratories 
which will be known as the engineering and research divi- 


sion of the Testing Co. 


Kerr 
and Finishing Works, Inc. 


Concord, North Carolina 


Bleachers, Finishers, Dyers, 
Nappers, Sanforizers of Cotton 
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TEXTILE MOTORS// Ij 
fp SPINNER and 


DRIVE 


ine efficiency under the 
conditions. Open type, 
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The Marketing Certificate Is a Processing Tax 


(Continued from Page 24) 


employment to the textile industry than would be a tariff 
on cotton guarantee profitable returns to the cotton far- 
mer. | 


If there was to be a processing tax on cotton that could, 
in its operation, guarantee to the cotton. farmer a reason- 
able income, I am quite sure that every cotton spinner 
would be delighted to operate under some such system 
for the protection of his own investment, and for. the 
maintenance of fair income for the workers in the indus- 
try, 

In 1927, there were 37,000,000 spindles in place in the 
United States; today there are only 26,000,000 spindles in 
place; eleven million have closed up for all time and of 
these 26,000,000 spindles in place there are active today 
only 22,114,000. This compares with 23,715,000 this time 
last year. | 

In concluding this statement, I submit a resolution 
adopted January 2%, 1936, which stated our — on 
farm aid: 


Whereas,. The cotton textile industry has consistently 


‘and repeatedly endorsed the fundamental principles that 


such steps as may be necessary should be taken by the 
Congress to aid a prompt return of agriculture to sound 
economic conditions and to prevent the recurrence of ‘the 
acutely distressed condition from which it is emerging: 
and 

Whereas, That principle having been adopted as a na- 
tional policy should be financed from the National Treas- 
ury as Other national policies; and 

Whereas, The Supreme Court of the United States has 
recently held invalid the plan of farm relief provided in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: That to the end that 
the burden of an essential national policy to aid agricul- 
ture may be distributed more equitably, this joint meeting 
of members of the Board of Directors of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, Inc.. the Board of Government of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the Board of 
Directors of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, urge upon the President and upon the Congress the 
levying of a manufacturers’ sales tax adequate to finance 
such a program as may be adopted in any substitute farm 
relief legislation: and 
That copies of this resolution 
the 
Committee on Agriculture 
the and the 
Committee on Ways 


Be it further resolved: 
be transmitted to the President of the United States, 
the 


Secretary of Agriculture, 


and the Committee on Finance of Senate 


Committee on Agriculture and the 


and Means of the House. 


“Komet’ 
month 


N. A. 


links-and-links machines were 
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Do Farmers “Adjust” Production? 
(Continued from Page 38) 


number of factors, including a drop in the requirements 
for agricultural exports, a gain in food crop acreage offset 
in part by a decline in feed crop acreage, because tractors 
replaced horses and mules, and an increase in livestock 
efficiency. Agricultural production followed demand 
closely, but at the end of the period due to a series of 
favorable seasons, and a speculative acreage expansion in 
the dry farming belt, the stocks of wheat and cotton were 
above normal. 

Prices from 1920 to 1930 for farm products ranged for 
the most part about 40% to 50% above the level from 
1910 to 1014, dropping to a low in 1921 of 110% of pre- 
war prices, and rising to 155% in 1925. Farmers met 
changing conditions and increasing demand by ingenuity, 
by shifts in production rather than sharp over-all expan- 
sion or curtailment. 

Adjustment During Depression 

From 1929 to 1932 agricultural prices dropped rapidly, 
and there were surpluses of major farm ‘products as con- 
sumption declined during the depression. Same adjust- 
ment occurred on farms, but it was impossible for farmers 
to foresee either the severity or the duration of the indus- 
trial-setback. Acreage adjustment was thus complicated 
by several factors. First, farmers hesitated to reduce acre- 


CHarT 4: 
ACREAGE, 1919-1929 


ToTraL Corn, INCREASE OR DECREASE IN 


5 
o 
Q WCREASE 
2 
On) Pte ctw YEAR BOOK.1932 


age, believing that prices would be maintained by the 
action of the Farm Board. For this reason, Farm Board 
‘“stabilization”’ operations, as indicated in- its last report, 
tended to maintain production and thus to prevent the 
normal adjustments downward, due to low prices. Second, 
the industrial depression reversed the normal flow of half 
a million persons yearly from farms to cities, and the farm 
population was increased. 
previous decade toward increased livestock efficiency was 
also reversed: milk production dropped 500 pounds per 
cow: beef cattle again became more numerous; and feed 
crops tended to replace cash crops. Chart 1 shows the 
trend in population, production and acreage in the past 
thirty-five years. 

During the depression, therefore, government interven- 
tion promising price maintenance delayed adjustments. 
Before the acreage curtailment programs of government 
were introduced, farmers adjusted production slightly in 
1932 by shifting acreage to less efficient forms of output. 


(Continued on Page 86) 


Third, the trend during the | 
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Tire Cord Division of U. S. Rubber Company 
Expanded 

When the assets of the Fisk Rubber Corp. were ac- 
quired by the United States Rubber Co. in January, a. 
large tire cord mill at. New Bedford, Mass., containing 
60,000 spindles, was added to the three tire cord mills in 
the South which made up the Tire Cord Division of the 
U.S. Rubber Co. Headquarters of the Tire Cord Division 
will remain in Hogansville, Ga., according to statement by 
H. Gordon Smith, general manager. The mills in this 
division now include the Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. 
C.; the Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga.; the Shelbyville 
Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., and the Fisk Cord Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass. The four mills have over 175,000 spindles 
and employ between 4,500 and 5,000 people. 

Mr. Smith, who has made several visits to New Bed- 
ford in the last few weeks, stated that the mills at New 
Bedford are well equipped, and have been well managed. 
D. J. Brightman and F. L. Burns, who were, respectively, 
manager and superintendent of the mills at New Bedford 
for the Fisk Rubber Corp., have been retained in the 
Same capacity in the Fisk Cord Mills of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. 

L. D. Swearingen has been transferred from Winnsboro 
to New Bedford as acting technical supervisor there. Don- 
ald Carroll has been transferred from Hogansville to 
Winnsboro to succeed Mr. Swearingen as technical super- 
visor of the Winnsboro Mills, and W. A. Newton has been 
transferred from Winnsboro to Hogansville to succeed 
Mr. Carroll as technical supervisor of the Stark Mills. 

Mr. Smith stated that the production and marketing of 
Fisk tires and tubes will be continued by the United 
States Rubber Co, and that a separate sales division of 
the U. S. Tire Dealers Corp. has been established for the 
marketing of Fisk products. The Tire Cord Mills at New 
Bedford will supply cord as in the past for Fisk tires and 
will also produce cord for United States tires. The three 
Southern mills of the Tire Cord Division have been oper- 
ating 24 hours a day, six days per week, for more than a 
year and a half, and while production has exceeded all 
previous records, it has not been adequate to supply the 
demand. 


1939 Good Year for Textile Workers | in 3. C. 

For the year ending Tone 30, 1939, South Carolina’s 
textile industry gave employment to 89,378 persons and 
paid in wages a total of $64,993,309, according to the 
fourth annual report of the South Carolina prepantmoesst 
of Labor. 

The 1939 wage figure constituted an increase of $767,- 
086 over 1938, while the number of employees declined 


by 744. 


In commenting on the substantial progress made by the 
State’s textile industry in recent years, the report, which 
has just been released, showed that average annual earn- 
ings of textile workers had increased from $264 in 1909 to 
$727 in 1939, a rise of 160%. It was also shown that 
while average annual earnings were increasing 160%, the 
number of days the plants operated declined from 310 a 
year in 1909 to 243 a year in 1939. 

Another important fact brought to light by the Depart- 
ment of Labor is that in 1939 no children were employed 
in the textile mills of the State. In 1909, the figures show, 
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8,432 children under 16 were working in the mills; but in 
1939, and for several years previous, not a single child 
under 16 was employed. 

In consumption of cotton, in value of annual product, 
in invested capital the mills have shown sizeable increases, 
cboth as compared with 1909 and as compared with last 
year. Consumption of cotton in 1939 came to 1,348,907 
bales, an increase of 88,297 over 1938, and more than 
double the entire State production of lint for last year. 

From 1938 to 1939, value of the textile product in- 
creased by $19,135,298, rising to $239,842,159; and 1939 
capital invested was $199,323,388, an increase of $335,- 
800 over the preceding year. 

The report comments on the progress made in village 
improvements from 1909, date of the first report, to 1939, 
and points out that additional improvements have been 
made in working conditions. 

Concluding its 1909-1939 comparisons, the Labor De- 
partment states that “the above shows the wonderful im- 
provements made in the labor conditions as well as a 
great progress in the output in the textile manufacturing 
industry in the State.” 


Spinning Mills’  hesees Operations At 102.6% 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported that 
the cotton spinning industry operated during January at 
102.6% of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, 
compared with 100.7% in: December last, and 85.7% in 
January last year. 


Spinning spindles in place January 31st totaled 24,980,- 


278, of which 22,872,414 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 24,943,302 and 22,777,936 for 
December last, and 25,910,552 and 22,440,278 for ‘Jan- 
uary last year. 

Active spindle hours for December totaled 9,223 ,198,- 
411, or an average of 369 hours per spindle in place, com- 


pared with 8,039,846,028 and 322 for December last, and 


7 640,819,859 and 295 for January last year. 

Spinning spindles in place January 31st included: in 
cotton-growing States, 18,231,726, of which 17,186,486 
were active, compared with 18,208,838 and 17,101,378 for 
December last, and 18,654,084 and 17,056,876 for Jan- 
uary last year; and in New England States, 5,994,184, of 
which 5,067,114 were active, compared with 5,967,168 
and 5,044,370, and 6,456,728 and 4,768,122. 

Active spindle hours for January included: in cotton- 
growing States 7,215,705,979, or an average of 396 hours 
per spindle in place, compared with 6,248,663,533 and 
343 for December last, and 6,040,542,631 and 324 for 
January last year; and in New England States, 1,816,- 
500,150, or an average of 303, compared with 1,620,784,- 
365 and 272, and 1,457,521,230 and 226. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for January by States follow: 

Alabama, 711,642,347 and 391; Connecticut, 148. 776,- 
185 and 280; Georgia, 1,274,801,056 and 396: Maine. 
241,486,756 and 353; Massachusetts, 985,923,162 and 
295: Mississippi, 58,051,934 and 385; New Hampshire, 
108,735,143 and 302: New York, 86,405,398 and 259; 
North Carolina, 2,231,088,116 and 382; Rhode Island, 
309,231,672 and 317: South Carolina, 2,368,134,901 and 
424: Tennessee, 244,715,426 and 443; Texas, 89,987,093 
and 380; Virginia, 191,294,373 and 299; all other States, 
172,879,849 and 244. 
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Do Farmers “Adjust” Production? 
(Continued from Page 83) 


The principal surplus crop acreage appeared in the area 
west of the old humid farming regions, where much new 
acreage had been developed just prior to 1930. 


Shifts in Productive Areas 


An important type of adjustment, the long-term agri- 
cultural change corresponding to such geographical shifts 
in industry as the southward move of the textile industry, 
is the development of new acreage as old crop lands are 
abandoned. Because these shifts in productive areas are 
gradual, they are often overlooked, but they represent 
important changes in the whole American economic scene. 
They affect and are affected by a number of factors. 

If we take the decade 1919-1929, we find a reduction 
of land in harvested crops in 1,940 counties amounting to 
32 million acres, while in 1,130 counties the crop acreage 
increased by over 33 million acres. This tremendous ad- 
justment, a realignment of almost 10% of the total crop 
land in a decade, constituted a decrease in vast areas in 
the old humid farming regions from New York west 
through the Corn Belt and southwest through eastern 
Oklahoma and Texas. Meanwhile crop lands increased 
largely in the semi-arid counties from the Texas Pan- 
handle north to the Dakotas, Montana and western Min- 
nesota. Chart 2 shows graphically the shifts in crops 
harvested, 1919-1929, 

In the humid region; two of the principal reasons for 
the reduction of crop lands were: (1) these areas are 
close to industrial centers, and large numbers of farm 
workers went to cities and towns, leaving only the more 
productive sections of land in crops; and (2) feed prices 
were relatively lower than animal product prices, so that 
livestock production proved more profitable and was in- 
creased, as crop production declined. 

The western semi-arid lands constituted an area where 
large-scale production of cotton and wheat, with a rela- 
tively small acreage devoted to grain sorghums and corn, 
offered a speculative chance for profits. Tractor outfits, 
the combine harvester for wheat, and planting and culti- 
vating machinery for cotton, aided by favorable seasons, 
helped in the rapid development of a vast area. Charts 3 
and 4 show how this shift occurred for the two major 
crops of wheat and corn. Although the hazards of drought 
made this enterprise somewhat speculative, the economies 
possible by mechanized production on extensive farms 
promised a bonanza, and the investments In new equip- 


ment and land were considerable. The depressed prices 


and lowered consumption from 1929 to 1935, as well as 
the severe droughts of 1933 and 1934, brought distress to 
this region. As a result, a further shift in population and 
production. has taken place. 

It is evident, then, that without government interven- 
tion major adjustments in agricultural production have 
occurred and are occurring, from one geographical region 
to another, depending upon the economic justification. 


Flexibility of Part-Time Farmers 


Because nearly a third of the nation’s farmers earn 
income from work away from their farms, the adjustment 
because of part-time farming is extremely flexible and is 
sensitive to general conditions, industrial activity and em- 
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ployment, prices and demand for farm products, and 
other factors. According to the Agricultural Census, more 
than 30% of the farmers earn money by working off their 
farms. In 1934 the average for over 2,000,000 farm oper- 
ators was 97 days worked off the farm. About one-fourth 


worked 150 days or more away from the farm, and were 


probably industrial, professional, clerical or other urban 
workers, living on farms to supplement their labor in- 
comes. The other million and a half part-time farmers 
were apparently engaged in farming as their principal 
means of livelihood and were earning more or less addi- 
tional income by other employment. | 

Since over 30% of the nation’s farmers add to their 
farm incomes by working at other occupations, these part- 
time farmers are obviously in a position to make rapid 
adjustments in their agricultural production. In depres- 
sion years part-time farmers undoubtedly increase their 
production of farm produce, either for their own con- 
sumption or for sale, thus limiting the market for produce 
from full-time farmers. When industrial employment rises 
rapidly, on the other hand, many part-time farmers may 
largely abandon farming. 


Summary 


Agricultural history, over the past forty years, shows 
that farmers tend to make long-time adjustments in pro- 
duction according to the domestic and foreign demand. 
Short-time adjustments are complicated by industrial de- 
pressions, part-time farming and the necessity for plan- 
ning months ahead. In the past (up to 1929) farmers 
managed within reasonable limits to adjust their produc- 
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tion to meet shifts in price or demand. 

As far as can be judged from experience both during 
the Farm Board’s administration and thereafter, govern- 
ment intervention, particularly the promise of higher 
prices, tends to make agricultural production more inflex- 
ible and to prevent normal adjustments. 


Tennessee Eastman Is Starting Addition 

Kingsport, Tenn._-Tennessee Eastman Corp. is begin- 
ning work on an addition to its acetate rayon yarn plant 
in Kingsport.. The yarn plant’s capacity will be increased ~ 
about 12'4% by the addition of the same number of 
spinning units as those added last year and in the cellu-: 
lose acetate area of the big plant certain equipment will 
be added which was planned several years ago, but not 
installed, 

The new building will be of brick, cement and glass, all _ 
of which are produced in the model industrial town in 
which the plant is located. 


Du Pont Preliminary Earnings $93,218,664 


Wilmington. Del.—E. L. du: Pont de Nemours & Co., 


in a preliminary financial statement, reported consolidat- 
ed net earnings of $93,218,664 for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1939. After providing for dividends on the 
company’s debenture and preferred stocks, the earnings 


on the common stock were $7.70 4 share. This.compared 


with $3.79 earned in the year ended December 31, 1938. 
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Tubize Chatillon Net Profit Rises 


New York.—Sharp improvement in earnings is shown 
by Tubize Chatillon Corp., which reports net profit of 
$1,138,955 for the year ended December 31, 1939, as 
compared with $281,934 net profit in 1938. 

Sales in 1939 were approximately 50% ahead of 1938 
both in units sold and dollar volume, Roland L. Taylor, 
chairman of the board, states in his report to stockholders. 
This increase was largely due to the fact that 1939 was 
the first year in which the production of the company’s 
plants, expansion of which was completed in 1938, was 
fully available, declares Mr, Taylor. The Tubize Chatil- 
lon increase compares with a 32% increase in combined 
shipments of rayon companies in the United States, he 
points out. : 


— 


Du Pont Adding to Its Acetate Rayon Staple 
Production 


The acetate division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., is preparing for a small increase in its produc- 
tion of acetate rayon staple fiber at its plant at Waynes- 
boro, Va., it is learned. 

The company expects to have these additional produc- 
tive facilities ready for operation about the middle of this 
year. 

Du Pont has been producing acetate rayon staple at 
Waynesboro for some time. 


HuNTSVILLE, ALA.—The fate of the Erwin Mill, knit- 
ting plant that has been idle for several months, was still 
undecided following its sale recently to Charles A. Poell- 
nitz, of Florence, who said he was acting as agent for 
associates whom he declined to name. 

Hr. Poellnitz bought all the property, plant and other 
assets of the Erwin Mfg. Co., of which Lee O. Erwin, 
formerly of Troy, N. Y., was general manager, at a sale 
for the sum of $25,000. Douglass Turner, attorney, said 
approximately $20,000 of the money would be used to 
retire bonds outstanding against the property, and the re- 
mainder would be distributed among other creditors on a 
percentage basis. 


Lyerty, GA.—The Shugart Hosiery Mills have been 
reorganized under the name of Liberty Hosiery Mill, with 
capital stock of $25,000. J. H. Wood is president and 
superintendent and J. S. Owings is secretary. They are 
operating 25 machines on infants’ 70-gauge anklets and 
half socks. | 

Darton, GA.—New full-fashioned machinery is being 
installed in the Dalton plant of the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, which will increase the capacity of the local plant 
to a considerable extent, it was stated. : 

The new machines have been arriving since the first of 
the year but the actual placing and erecting has just be- 
gun. It was stated that several months will be required — 
before the machinery installation is completed. 


Dattas, Ga.—The Prewett Hosiery Mill has gone out 
of business and their machines have been sold to the E. 
W. Babb Mill. 
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Processing Tax Curtails Mill Activity and Retail 
Sales 


(Continued from Page 26) 


there was no tax, the average index of manufacturing 
activity was 107, for the period of five months in 1933, 
when the tax was in force, cotton mill activity dropped to 
94; in 1934 the scale dropped still lower to 88; in 1935 
there was a slight recovery on the average to 92, but the 
industry remembers that this higher average was made 
possible only because of the improvement that took place 
in the last quarter of the year when cotton mills felt 
obliged to assure their customers that they would reim- 
burse them for processing taxes included in their costs in 
the event that-the Supreme Court invalidated this tax. 
Business in 1935 had dwindled alarmingly until these 
assurances to customers were given. 

Note also the ‘way in which the cotton industry: ex- 
. panded its activity in 1936 and 1937. Freed from the 
tax, this exhibit shows how the cotton mill activity ex- 
ceeded the, rate of activity in business generally. 

On the other hand, the index of general business activ- 
ity, under column 2, shows a better average for the latter. 
part of 1933 than for the first part, and a maintenance of 
that better average during 1934 and a 14% improvement 
in 1935. Significantly also, was the 25% improvement in 
the cotton industry in 1936 (no tax) over the year before 
against an improvement of 17% in general business. 


l 2 
Index Cotton Index of General | 
Manufacturing Industrial Activity 
Activity (All Commodities) 
1929 114 119 
87 96 
1931 88 81 
1932 81 64 
1933—first 7 mos. 
no tax 107 : 74 
last 5 mos, 
with tax 94 79 
1934 | 88 79 
1935 90 
1936 115 105 
1937 120 110 
1938 96 86 
1939 (11 mos.) 119 104 


(Federal Reserve Board Index) 


In recent years cotton mills have, through co-operative 
activity, devoted much attention to development of new 
uses, and have carried on industry-wide promotional 
efforts, such as National Cotton Week, and exhibits 
throughout the country of fashion and household fabrics, 
and mills individually have aggressively exploited the pos- 
sibilities of new markets and the expansion of markets 
already developed. These efforts have enabled the indus- 
try, notwithstanding the heavy pressure from paper, jute 
and rayon, to maintain a volume of output commensurate 
with the country’s increase in population. Unquestionably 
some ground has been lost to products of paper and 
rayon but losses in one direction have been made up in 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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The Proposed Certificate Plan As a Threat To 
Cotton 


(Continued from Page 17) 


pensation and benefit payments, 


Parity Price As Permanent Price 


But in his recent announcement Mr. Wallace has made 
it clear that he wishes to establish the parity price as a 
permanent price. One of his arguments in favor of the 
marketing certificate plan is that it would remove the 
necessity of recurrent demands upon Congress. for the 
support of agriculture. If we are forced to regard the 
parity price as a permanent fixed price, it will then be 
necessary to review the economic reasoning which arrives 
at such a value. | 

The so-called parity price is that price of an. agricul- 
tural product which has the same ratio to average non- 
agricultural prices as existed in the period 1909-1914. In 
other words, it is the price which assumes a fixed value 
relationship between a given commodity and a selected 
group of other commodities. It is important to note that 
the base period used in the formula is a quarter of a 
century old. We all know that in the last 25 years revo- 
lutionary changes have occurred throughout the price 
structure and in price relationships, both in agriculture 
and in industry. They have been occasioned by technol- 
ogical advances, many of them of a sensational character, 


-|and in most commodity classifications the price compari- 


sons of 25 years ago are utterly meaningless. 


One Price Not Necessarily Profitable To All 


The individual cotton manufacturer, Just as the proc- 
essor of any other commodity, determines whether a given 
price is satisfactory not by the actual amount which he 
receives for the goods, but by the difference between that 
amount and his cost of production. Throughout the cot- 
ton-textile industry production costs vary widely. A given 
market price for a certain type of cloth or yarn might 
mean a profit for some mills, but a loss to others. Neither 
the general public nor the Government would give con- 
sent to the fixing of a permanent price which would guar- 
antee a profit to the high cost and most inefficient mills. 
Such a price, if adopted, would be an enemy to industrial 
progress as well as to the public welfare. 

No doubt in cotton growing divergencies of cost are 
even more marked than in cotton manufacture. The de- 
velopments of the past few years have increased these 
divergencies. Recent surveys carried out by the Research 
Division of the WPA under the direction of Mr. Corring- 
ton Gill demonstrate by actual measurements the great 
changes which have occurred in the cost elements of cot- 
ton production. On the larger farms there has been im- 
portant progress in mechanization together with a sub- 
stantial increase in output per acre and per mian hour with 
attendant cost reductions per unit of output. Even on 
most of the smaller farms there has been measurable im- 
provement in production methods and costs. 

Like the industrialist, the farmer must value his welfare 
not by the price which he receives for his product, but by 
the difference between that price and his cost of produc- 
tion. If, over the years, the cost of cotton production 
declines through more efficient methods, the farmer, just 
as the industrialist, should wish to use that advantage to 
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lower his price, increase his volume and strengthen his 
competitive position. 

Sound economic reasoning demands that cotton be 
grown on only the most efficient land and under the most 
efficient methods and that legislative policy and adminis- 
trative practice should combine to encourage this objec- 
tive. The parity price as now computed would have the 
opposite effect. The industry and the great army of con- 


sumers would be called upon to support a fictitious value 


which is nothing more than an ancient abstraction com- 
puted as much for its political significance as for the 
practical purpose of providing a tangible basis upon which 
farm payments might be made. : 

If a price equivalent to parity should be reached or 
even surpassed by the normal operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand functioning in a free market, the industry 
would welcome it. But if parity price is to be maintained 
by arbitrary power, exercised through the imposition on 
the industry of a processing tax in any form, it is unsound 
economically and against the best interests of the farmers 
as well as of the public. In a democratic state it could 
not long endure against the judgments of an informed 
public opinion. 


Hygrade Sylvania Nets $856,807 in 1939 


Hygrade Sylvania net income for 1939, after all charges 
and taxes, amounted to $856,806.99 equal to 6.3 times 
the $6.50 a share preferred dividend requirement for 1939 
and equal to $3.52 a share on the 204,684 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding during the year after deducting the 
preferred dividend of $6.50 a share, according to a report 
submitted at the annual stockholders’ meeting by E. J. 
Poor, chairman of the board. 

“The year 1939,” the report states, ‘was the twenty- 


- fifth consecutive year in which the corporation and its 


predecessors have shown a profit. The company, which 
operates four plants—two in Salem, Mass., and one in 
Emporium, and one in St. Marys, Pa.—maintains its posi- 
tion as the second largest manufacturer of radio tubes 
and the third largest producer of electric light bulbs. 
“The corporation owns numerous patents applicable to 
fluorescent lamps. Among these patents is one which cov- 
ers the porous fluorescent coating. This patent, No. 2,- 
096,693, issued on October 19, 1937, resulted from the 
work of the corporation’s Research Department. 
“Recently, a member of the corporation’s research staff 


was selected to receive one of the Modern Pioneer Awards 


for his work in connection with the above patent. 


Suit To Recover $4,700 in Taxes Filed At 
Laurens 


Laurens, S. C.—Attorneys representing the Joanna 
Textile Mills Co., owners of the Joanna Cotton Mills at 
Goldville, Laurens County, have filed suit against Laurens 
County in the clerk of court's office in an action to recover 
$4,700 in taxes paid by the company for the years 1938- 
39, 

A copy of the complaint, served on Blackwell, Sullivan 
and Wilson, county attorneys, alleges that the plaintiff, 
owner and operator of the Joanna Mills, is entitled to a 
reduction of its assessment under an amendment to Arti- 
cle 8. Section 8, of the Constitutiton of the State. 
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Hamrick Group of Mills 


Manufacturers of Cotton Goods 
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Processing Tax Curtails Mill Activity and Retail 
Sales 


(Continued from Page 89) 


another. In fact, during the four years 1936 and 1939, 
inclusive, cotton mills slightly improved their position; 
the average of domestic consumption during this period 
equalled 65.7 yards per person. The best previous record 
was the four years just prior to the depression, namely, 
1926 to 1929, inclusive, when the average was 65.3 yards 
per person. On the other hand, in the processing tax years 
of 1934 and 1935, the average was 52.9 yards and 55.1 
yards, respectively, per person. This restriction on con- 
sumption during the processing tax years, while in other 
lines of business conditions were on the upgrade, together 
with the immediate improvement in demand for cotton 
goods that appeared after the tax burden was removed, 
have left with cotton mills a deeply fixed conviction that 
an attempt to assess a similar tax constitutes a threat to 
break down their ability to function normally in the eco- 
nomic organization of the nation. 


An alarming feature of the proposed tax is that it 
would fall heaviest upon articles of common use, on arti- 
cles like overalls and work shirts that are bought by peo- 
ple who do much manual labor. This is so because of the 
poundage basis of the proposed tax and because coarse 
goods like overalls are relatively heavy and also carry a 
relatively smaller labor cost in their production than do 
more elaborately manufactured articles made from finer 
yarns. For example, in a pair of overalls, there are 1.82 
pounds of cotton. The tax, therefore, at the rate of 5c a 
pounds, would be 9.1c right at the outset of this garment’s 
journey to the retail counter. But that does not represent 
the full effect of this tax on the person who wears them. 
When the garment manufacturer sells the overalls, the 
extra cost represented by the tax is simply an additional 
cost item thrown in and intermingled with other elements 
of cost. As goods pass through various hands in the chain 
of distribution, this pair of overalls would be subject to 
all the customs and habits of the market with respect to 
prices. A fundamental practice of pricing and marketing 
is to figure the sales price on the basis of a percentage 
over the purchase price. This method goes by the name 
of ‘‘mark-up” and is calculated at a rate that will meet 
the cost of supply capital, paying wages and furnishing 
working facilities for business operations. Subjecting the 
original 9.1c tax on the cotton going into a pair of over- 
alls to these successive percentage additions, inherent in 
the method of meeting business expenses, brings the tax 
paid by the overall wearer to approximately 16c. There- 
fore, overalls which have been selling at $1 a pair would 
have to be raised at least that much, but they would be 
more likely priced at the next price bracket of $1.19. A 
tax of 5c per pound on raw cotton would thus result in a 
sales tax on a pair of overalls of about 16 to 19%. 

In any discussion of sales taxes, a tax of 16 to 19%, 
plainly labeled as a sales tax, would be considered un- 


thinkable. But the certificate plan, as proposed by Secre- 
: tary Wallace and applied to present market conditions, 
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would result in an equally high scale of sales tax on many meen 


other articles of cotton in addition to overalls. We esti- 
mate them as follows: 


‘O 
Cotton blankets 19 
Bedsheets | 12 
Cotton mattresses 
5 (If not made of waste cotton) 
Terry towels | 17 
House dresses 10 
Work shirts | 
Dress shirts | 9 
Chenille bedspreads 12 
Tents 10 
Wagon covers 11 
'Men’s socks 15 
The above estimates assume no alterations in standard 


qualities. They do not take into account any structural 
changes in manufacturing that may be worked out to pro- 
duce a garment or an article at a lower price so as to avoid 
the extra charge. For example, the estimated sales tax of 
10% ona cotton house dress could very likely be escaped 


through the use of a lower quality fabric than’ ordinarily Greenwood Cotton 


goes into a house dress and through cutting corners in the Mill 
use of trimmings; but the final product would represent | 
fewer labor hours, probably less cotton in the fabric, and Greenwood, S. C. 


certainly less satisfaction to the consumer. It is also pos- 
sible that lighter weight cotton blankets or shorter bed- 
sheets would be promoted by department store managers 
in order to provide these articles at an unchanged price. 
But under these conditions, less cotton would be con- 


sumed. Unquestionably substitutes such as these were. Ninety sa Six Cotton 


resorted to during the period when the former processing Mill 
tax was in effect and the result is recorded in diminished 
movement of raw cotton between cotton farmers and cot- Ninety-Six, S.c 


ton merchants throughout the South, less cotton going 
through the mill, financial loss to cotton mills and more 
idle persons at the mill gates. 


Pacific Mills Profit $790,832 


Mathews Cotton Mill 
Boston, Mass.—Net profit of $790,832, after all 


charges, including depreciation, inventory adjustment and Greenwood, S. C. 
provision for Federal income taxes, is reported by Pacific 
Mills for the year ended December 31st, in contrast to a 
net loss of $2,531,245 in 1938. Net sales amounted to 
$46,411,224, an increase of about 30% over the 1938 vol- 
ume of $35,434,096. 

In addition to the earnings of 1939, there was received 
from the Federal Government during the year $97,805 on 
account of processing taxes paid in prior years on pur- 
chased goods, which sum was credited to surplus. 


Viscose Staple Named “Avisco” 


The name “‘Avisco,” registered in the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice, has been established to designate strong Fibro, vis- 
cose rayon staple fiber manufactured by American Viscose 
Corp. 


This product is now in quantity production at the 
Nitro, W. Va., plant of American Viscose Corp., where 
various types are being produced to meet the demand for 
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730,143 Bales of Cotton Used During January 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported that 
cotton consumed during January totaled 730,143 bales of 
lint and 91,057 bales of linters, compared with 652,695 
and 104,687 for December last, and 598,132 and 65,622 
for January last vear. 

Cotton on hand January 31st was reported held as fol- 
lows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,776,931 bales of lint 
and 438,053 of linters, compared with -1,859,664 and 
406,048 on December 31st last, and 1,630,427 and 354,- 
434 on January 3lst last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 13,206,819 bales 
of lint and 128,604 of linters, compared with 14,581,642 
and 166,110 on December 31st last, and 14,757,627 and 
114,499 on January 3lst last year. 

Imports during January totaled 8,717 bales, compared 
with 9,667 in December last, and 12,280 in January last 
year. 

January exports were 1,026,628 bales of lint and 31,450 
of linters, compared with 806,720 and 24,992 during De- 
cember: last, and 289,514 and 18,319 during December 
last year. | | 

Cotton spindles active during January numbered 22,- 
872,014, compared with 22,777,936 during December 
last, and 22,496,544 during January last vear. 

Cotton consumed during January included: in cotton- 
growing States, 619,332 bales, compared with 555,756 
during December last, and 508,519 during January last 
year; and in New England States, 91,096 bales, compared 
with 78,854 and 74,581. 

Cotton on hand January 31st included: 

In consuming establishments, in cotton-growing States, 
1,498,839 bales, compared with 1,593,624 on December 
31st last, and 1,413,308 on January 31st last year; and 
in New England States, 225,213 bales, compared with 
216,010 and 173,205. 

In public storage and at compresses, in cotton-growing 
States, 13,146,618 bales, compared with 14,531,828 on 
December 31st last, and 14,696,699 on January 31st last 
year, and in New England States, 54,673 bales, compared 
with 46,135 and 55,140. | 

Cotton spindles active during January included: in 
cotton-growing States, 17,186,486, compared with 17,- 
101,378 during December last, and 17,108,498 during 
January last year; and in New England States, 5,067,114, 


compared with 5,044,370 and 4,767,966. 


Farm Laws Cause of Unemployment 


A crop correspondent of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce in Morgan County, Alabama, commenting on the 
cotton situation there as the new season opens, declares 
that the farm program of the Federal Government. is 
causing widespread unemployment in his State, as tenant 
farmers are being generally turned over to relief and 
public works activity. He also sees the likelihood of in- 
tensive cultivation to increase production on quota acre- 
age and comments that ‘‘many farmers state that they are 
going to disregard the farm program and plant what they 
please,” 

The correspondent points out that only about 1,000,000 
farmers participated in the December 9th referendum. 
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Especially since the indicated reduction by the Congress 
of payments to them,” he continues, ‘“‘there is much oppo- 
sition to the farm program, and it is indicated that they 
will make every effort to produce every pound of cotton 
they can on acres allotted to them. Land owners have 
turned loose all tenants farmers to relief and public 
works.” | 

The correspondent states that he does not believe that 
‘the Administration realizes what the program has done 


and is doing toward unemployment. As stated, there is 
hardly a tenant farmer in this section. It seems pretty 


general that the land owner takes the Government pay- 


ments and lets his land lie idle. Many others take ad- 
vantage of the Government payments and rent additional 
lands with these payments. 


‘The situation, in my judgment, is growing very se- 
rious. We have many farm meetings, as they are called, 
but when a poll is taken of those in attendance, and those 
that pass the resolutions of indorsement of the farm pro- 
gram, on analysis they are paid county agents, paid farm 
leaders and employees of the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, and the real dirt farmer is never heard from. 


“The tenant farmer in our section is usually a man who 
has his own stock, feed and tools, and usually has a large 
family of boys and girls that he has to feed and clothe, 
regardless of any acreage control. They have never been 
the large producers of cotton, as that has always been 
done by the large land owner. The reduction of acreage 
under this program releases these young men from the 
farm and they are flooding our towns and cities hunting 
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opportunity of employment in our industries, which are 
already overcrowded. 


“Tt occurs to the writer that this farm program is a 
most serious situation, and should be given careful con- 
sideration by non-political interests, as we have had seven 
years of their experimentation and the patient is worse 
off than when they began with it.”-—-New York Journal 
of Commerce. 


Simplified Practice Recommendations On Paper 
Cones Revised 


Washington, D. C.—Printed copies of Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation R143-39, Paper Cones and Tubes 
(for textile winding) are now available, according to an 
announcement of the Division of Simplified Practice, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. This recommendation, cover- 
ing stock sizes of paper cones and tubes for winding warp 
and knitting yarns of cotton, rayon, silk and worsted, as- 
bestos roving, tire cords, thread, wire insulating ‘yarns, 
etc., became effective originally in 1933, and was reaffirm- 
ed in. 1934 and 1935. 

The current revision, affecting only paper cones, pro- 
vides for the elimination of two cones no longer in de- 
mand, one 6 inches and the other 634 inches long: and 
the addition of three cones, of 3 degrees 30 minutes taper, 
which have come into general use for winding silk and 
rayon, these being 534, 6 and 634-inch 3 degrees 30 min- 
utes cone for each of the following types of rayon knitting 


varns. Viscose, viscose and acetate, and acetate. 
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Processing Tax Pyramided Before Reaching 
Consumer 


(Continued from Page 18) 


dicted such a condition before passage of the last process- 
ing tax were hooted down by the amateur economists, but 
experience showed that they were right. 

Such a drain on the consumer dollar would, of course, 
reduce the amount of funds available for purchase of 
goods, and thus reduce the volume of all business and 
therefore employment. 

A further serious detriment to recovery would be the 


waste entailed in the keeping of voluminous records of all 


concerns engaged in processing and distribution of farm 
products. 


. Still greater disturbance would be caused by the “floor — 


stock taxes” which would be a necessary rider, to prevent 


some concerns from taking advantage of inventories ac- 


cumulated in advance of the effective date of the tax. 
And, presumably, at the termination of the levy 
(which, if experience with all taxes is any guide, would 
come only by court action) it would be necessary to set 
up expensive and cumbersome machinery for rebates 


based on floor stocks at the date of termination. That — 


such machinery ties up funds which otherwise might be 
employed in the production of wealth and jobs is evident 
from the fact that even now, after four years, such rebates 
resulting from invalidation of the old processing tax on 
January 6, 1936, are partly tied up in legal machinery. 

A further injustice occurs from the fact that any tax 
based on the weight of cotton goods falls most heavily on 
the poor and least heavily on the rich. The denim over- 
alls, made from cloth which uses 2.20 yards of cloth to 


the pound, are taxed much more heavily than the delicate 


and luxurious organdie, which uses 11.00 yards to the 
pound. Even on a dollar-for-dollar basis, the workingman 
and the farmer use more cotton goods per capita than do 
the wealthy. 


Mills Is Formed 


Gaffney, S. C—~An athletic club, composed of young 
men of the vicinity, has been organized at Limestone 
Mills and construction of a log house, 20 feet by 40 feet, 
to be used as a meeting place and recreational building, 
has been started. The house is expected to be completed 
within the next two months. | 

The club will sponsor all competitive sports, including 
baseball, boxing, football, softball, tennis and others. Any 
young man in Cherokee County is eligible to join, it was 
announced. A “governing board” for the coming year has 
been selected by the club members as follows: James and 
Breamon Ramsey, Harry and Robert Sullivan, S. B. 
Strain, Marvin Hughey and William Frye. 

The Limestone Mills last year sponsored a softball 
team that reached the finals of the county league before 
being defeated by the championship club. A county-wide 
tennis tournament was conducted on the plant’s courts 
near the mills. A semi-professional football team was 
formed and won all games played. 

ENGLEWoopD, TENN.-—The recently organized William- 
son Hosiery Mills here have 14 machines for the manu- 
facture of combed and mercerized anklets for ladies and 
children. A. J. Williamson is owner. 
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Pepperell To Hold Fashion Show 


Lindale, Ga.—R. D. Harvey, agent for the Lindale unit 
of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., announces that the company 
will sponsor a fashion show at the Lindale auditorium of 
the company in April. The show will be held to better 
acquaint the people of Lindale with the myriad fabrics 
manufactured by the various Pepperell Mfg. Co.'s units 
and their many uses. The young women operatives of the 
local unit will serve as models and the program of the 
show is to include music and dance numbers. It is planned 
to give three performances. The opening presentation Is 
scheduled for Friday night, April 12th, the second on Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 13th, and the third on Saturday 
night. Similar fashion shows have already been staged at 
the units of the company at Biddeford, Me., Lewiston, 
Me., and Fall River, Mass., where they proved most suc- 
cessful. 


All-Silk Stockings a Development of Recent 
Years. 


At a meeting of full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers 
held Wednesday, Jan. 17th, in connection with the Hos- 
iery Industry Conference, a report was presented by the 
National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers which 
analyzes the fiber content of ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery 
shipments for the 15 years between 1921 and 1939 for 
which such data are available. This report brings out 
some facts which are particularly interesting at this time 
when the full-fashioned hosiery industry, because of the 


current high price of raw silk, is preparing to introduce 


part-silk constructions to take the place of all-silk con- 
structions. 

Ladies’ full-fashioned shipments increased from 7,600,- 
000 dozen pairs in 1921 to 42,000,000 dozen pairs in 
1938. When the 1939 figures are fully available they will 
probably show a slight increase over the year previous. 

In 1921 barely 13% of the shipments were of all-silk 
constructions. By 1937, 73% of the shipments were all- 
silk and this probably increased further through 1939, 
although exact data are not available for the last two 
years, 


In 1921 about 54% of ladies’ full-fashioned stockings 


had cotton tops, heels and toes, but by 1937 such con- 
structions had diminished to 23%. Between 1921 and 
1937 stockings with silk legs but cotton tops, heels and 
toes constituted at times the overwhelming majority of 
the product. In 1925 they were up to 77.5% of all ship- 
ments and they remained at over 65% during the five 
years of 1923, 1925, 1927, 1929 and 1930. A return to 
part-silk stockings at this time would therefore be a re- 
turn to a condition which prevailed.as late as 1930, and 


which, as late as 1934, represented over 48% of all ladies’| 


full-fashioned shipments. 

The use of rayon, cotton and rayon-cotton mixtures in 
full-fashioned stockings has practically disappeared in 
recent years. In 1921 such constructions represented 
about 29% of total shipments, and in 1923 they repre- 
sented about 23%. By 1925 this percentage had dropped 
close to 7% and during the year 1939 they represented an 
insignificant amount. The current silk situation, however, 
may turn the tide back, particularly in view of the ru- 
mored new rayon yarns which are being developed by 
some of the rayon producing companies, and for which a 
high degree of elasticity is being claimed. 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury 
Massachusetts 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 


Floor Trucks 
Wheels, Casters 
—5 Types 
Rubber Wheels 


Barrett Lift-Trucks 


Portable Elevators 


Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks 
ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Builders Bidg. Phone 3-4232 


LONGER! 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACT ORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECT 
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THRIFTY 
In his “Poor Richard's Almanac;’ reputed to 
be the most widely read book in the world 


with the single exception of the Bible, Ben- 
jamin Franklin stressed the virtues of thrift. 


We, too, stress the virtues of thrift at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, but not at the expense 
of comfort. Our 1200 large rooms, all with 
bath, are moderately priced. Our food has won 


the praise of visiting gourmets. 


THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S FOREMOST HOTEL 


IF PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
| Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Equipment For Sale 


| 

Chances are youll find a buyer z 
through a 
Textile Bulletin | 
= 
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New Dyeing Machine “Largest Ever Built” 


Methods of fabricating stainless steel have been devel- 
oped by the Rodney Hunt Machine Co., of Orange, Mass., 
to a point where they were recently able to build a “Tru- 
Shade” Dyeing. Machine that was 20 feet long and of 
6,000-gallon capacity. This is said to be the largest stain- 
less steel dyeing machine that has ever been built. 

A dyeing machine of this size is made possible by a 
unique method of construction, patented by the Rodney 
Hunt Co., which.they call the “Curve-of-Strength” con- 
struction. By this method the sides of a tub have a nat- 


a 


ural bulge instead of the conventional square construction. 


They claim that the sides of a dyeing machine built of 
this construction will not buckle or flex under the tremen- 
dous pressure created by the dye liquor. 

This particular “Tru-Shade” dyeing machine has been 


| purchased from the Rodney Hunt Co. by the Botany 
| Worsted Mills. Due to its tremendous size, they will be 
| able to dye between 30 and 50 pieces at one time and 
| obtain a perfect matching of color. While their 20-foot 


machine is the largest unit to date, the entire Botany 
dyehouse has been modernized with “Tru-Shade” equip- 
ment. | 

Another engineering feat that is of interest in connec- 


tion with this machine was the design and construction of 


one of the longest stainless steel reels ever built. This 
reel is 20 feet long and entirely unsupported by any mid- 
dle bearings. To make it possible to build such a reel, 
the Rodney Hunt Co. has invented and patented a new 
“pipe bedy” type of construction. 


Ginnings Put At 11,404,924 


Washington, D. C—The Census Bureau has reported 
that cotton of 1939 growth ginned to January 16th totaled 
11,404,924 running bales, counting round bales as half 
bales and excluding linters. The 1939 crop, as estimated 
by the Agricultural Department, is 11,792,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross weight, compared with 11,943,00Q for 
1938 and 13,800,000, the 1928-37 average. The final gin- 
ning report will be issued March 20th. 

Ginnings were 11,552,913 bales to January 16th a year 
ago, and 16,644,208 bales two years ago. 

Round bales, counted as half bales, included this year 
total 173,455, compared with 157,547 a year ago, and 
315,441 two years ago. 


| 
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American-Egyptian cotton included totaled 25,063 
bales, compared with 18,890 a year ago, and 9,592 two 
years ago. 


Cobb to Direct Spun Rayon Sizing Research 


The tentative appointment of F. Gordon Cobb as direc- 
tor of the research on the warp sizing of spun rayon and 
blends of cotton-spun rayon, to be conducted at North 
Carolina. State College Textile School under the auspices 
of U. S. Institute for Textile Research, is announced by 
Carl R. Harris, chairman of the Administrative Commit- 
tee for the study and manufacturing engineer, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co. The appointment is “tentative” pend- 
ing completion of the financing of this co-operative re- 
search, but as the fund is nearly subscribed the commit- 
tee is proceeding with plans to start active work. 

Mr. Cobb started his career in cotton manufacturing as 


an apprentice erector of Draper automatic looms in the 


South: was an overseer of weaving at 19, then succes- 
sively superintendent of F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C., Inman (S. C.) Mills, and in 1919 the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. He was with the latter for 16 
years, advancing to general manager, vice-president and 
director, then retiring from active mill work excepting for 
some 18 months spent as vice-president in revamping 
Pomona Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. He is a life mem- 


ber of the Southern Textile Association and has served 


this body as president and executive secretary, also re- 
ceiving its S. B .Alexander gold medal in 1926 ‘for great- 
est service to the Southern textile industry” in that year. 

Mr. Cobb brings to his new duties a broad practical 
knowledge of the subject to be investigated, the executive 
ability to direct the work toward its objectives without a 
waste of time and effort on unnecessary fundamentals, 
and has associated with him in an advisory capacity a 


group of scientists and practical manufacturers. As a} 


manufacturer he was noted for his knowledge of warp 
sizing materials and methods. When most mills were 
making their own size mixtures he collaborated with two 
firms in perfecting sizing formulas that are still widely 
used. When the late Dr. Cathcart was engaged in devel- 
oping thin-boiling starches the practical tests were con- 
ducted by Mr. Cobb. 


A meeting of subscribers who have made this research 


possible by their co-operative financing will be held at the 
Textile School in Raleigh in the near future at which the 
Administrative Committee and director will report on 
their plans for the research, and at which the subscribers 
will have an opportunity to revise the research program 
and to see the laboratory and equipment for the study. 
While all progress reports and findings of this research 
are confidential to the subscribers for a year after they 
have been received by the latter, this meeting will be open 
to all who are interested in the subject of the research and 
may desire to learn at first hand of its objectives and the 
plans to attain them. 

For program and free reservation those non-subscribers 
desiring to attend this open conference should address 
Mr. Thomas Nelson, Dean, Textile School, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C., or C. H. Clark, Secretary, U. 5. 
Institute for Textile Research, Inc., 65 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. | 


ONYX PRESENTS A 
NEW PRODUCT | 


THE 
XYNOMINES* 


SULPHATED BORO 
FATTY ACID AMIDE 
Strikingly superior detergents. 
Unsurpassed dye auxiliaries. 
Most effective wetting, emulsify- 
developed. 
Write for The Xynomines * book 
and get the full story. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE PROVIDENCE 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, $. C. 


PRODUCTS 
: 


Penetrants 
Sizing Compounds 


| Finishing Softeners 


Johnson Chemical Co. 


Specialties 
5 
Charlotte, 
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completely fabricate, ma- 
chine, and cut Non-metallic* 
Gears to your specifications 
and ship the same day order 
*PHENOLIZED is received. 


CANVAS 
Manufacturers of Industrial 
Formica Gears for the South 
‘Insurok 
and others 


The SLAYSMAN CO 


801-813 E. Pratt Street - Baltimore, Md. 


BUYCE 
WEAVEHS 
BNUTTER 


Increases production 30% to 40% over hand 
tying by eliminating slip knots and big, fluffy 
knots which cause so much trouble. 


Automatic; ties a perfect weaver's knot every 
time. Small, light, easy to operate. 


Let Us Demonstrate—No Obligation. 


A.B. CARTER, Inc. 


Linwood St. GASTONIA,N.C. Phone 9906 | 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 

require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 

TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME | 
STEEL ROLLS 

CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
213 W, LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 


TEL. 1084 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
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Parity Price Adjustments 
(Continued from Page 30) 


by workers and the influence of economic law. We wonder 


if he would have revised his final conclusion were he to 
witness the flight of an airplane. Every moment of the 
plane is subject to fundamental mechanical laws, a vio- 
lation of which spells catastrophe, while complete adher- 
ence thereto means freedom to travel anywhere in great 
comfort at high rates of speed. 


Free Enterprise Responsible for Wage Increases 


Thus it is with a system of free enterprise. Bound to 
economic laws the textile industry paying too much to its 
workers will pay proportionately less for its cotton, and 
vice versa. On the other hand when workers can add more 
value in less time they will receive more in their pay 
envelopes and likewise will the income of cotton farmers 
increase provided they, too, have met their share of re- 


sponsibility for personal and economic improvements. | 


This again is not an idle statement. The following data 
das compiled from the reports of the Department of Com- 
merce, It is sufficient reply to those who give government 
and union activity credit for wage increases: 


_ No. of Workers required Average 
, to add $100,000 to value of product.. Weekly 
Year of Census (Average of all industries) Wages Paid 
1869 147 > 5.81 
1879 138 6.67 
1889 
* 1899 94 8.41 
1904 86 9.05 
1909 76 9.84 
1914 70 11.01 
1919 35 22.06 
1921 37 22.14 
1923 33 23.83 
1925 30 24.39 
1927 30 | 24.76 
1929 27 25.03 
1931 33 20.87 
1933 41 16.41 
1935 39 19.51 
1937 34 22.69 


For 69 years the wages of factory workers have invaria- 
bly increased in inverse proportion with the number of 
workers required to add any definite amount to the value 
of products manufactured in the United States. 


Commodity Prices Are the Result of Natural Causes 


We thus see natural law rewarding workers in propor- 
tion to increased effort and efficiency, while not disturbing 
consumers’ prices. Any attempt of government to accom- 
plish similar results by artificial means would end in dis- 
mal failure. Causes and effects are too interwoven and 
too invisible to be acted upon wisely by remote control. 
The same may be said with regard to any tax plan which 
has as its motive that of establishing parity prices. Com- 
modity prices are invariably the result of natural causes, 
be those prices high or low. cotton naturally shares with 
labor and other manufacturing costs in temporarily build- 
ing the initial price structure of cotton goods. Those ini- 
tial prices are then adjusted automatically, either favor- 
ably or unfavorably in the channels of trade to provide 
for any unnatural disparities in demand or manufacture 
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of cotton goods, comparable with other goods for which 
they must be exchangeable. 


The writer has broken down the revenue of scores of 
industries reported by the United States Department of 
Commerce for different census years and has compared 
the different factors by industries for different censues. 
There is a strong tendency for lack of parity between the 
cost of raw material and labor in any one industry in one 
census to be adjusted in that industry before the next 
census. As to the adjustment of the sum total of the dis- 
parities (or lack of parity) between these factors in all 


_ industries—the adjustment is so complete in each single 


census (see chart) as to command the profound admira- 
tion of anyone who has a real faith in the worthiness of 
free enterprise. 


Self Control Rather Than Governmental Control is the 
Answer 


Let one unit of any industry make a special stride or 
by better application, or efficiency, improve its internal 
set-up and all units are forced to follow or surrender the 
privilege. All industries are thus again affected. Let the 
stride be unnatural or unreasonably forced by artificial 
means, such as war demands, government subsidies or 
processing taxes and the reaction is ultimately equal and 
opposite to the initial forward movement, even though in 
either event economic law will (as the chart reveals) hold 
the average of the share ratios of all groups of industries 
at parity with each other. 


The reaction of years ’31 and ’33 was little more or 
less than a recession from the excesses under war orders. 
Rather than lower (at least temporarily) the high stand- 
ard of living originally predicated upon these war orders 
we may get, in the presence of a greatly increased popu- 
lation, a relatively declining foreign market and enormous 
governmental spending, be inadvertently paving the way 
for the worst catastrophe that America has yet experi- 
enced. 
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Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Appoint Iver W. Fall- 
strom Director of Development and 
Application 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. I., manufactur- 
ers of textile chemicals for the past 125 years, announces 
the appointment of Iver W. Fallstrom as director of De- 
velopment and Application. ! 

Mr. Fallstrom will have charge of the development and 
application of the various Arnold Hoffman resins, perma- 
nent finishes, substantive softeners, etc., as well as the 
rendering of technical service to the textile industry. 

Mr. Fallstrom is well qualified for this work, being a 
graduate of Clark University and Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology and having been connected with the textile. 
resins development for Hercules Powder Co. for the past 
three years. Prior to this he was for five years connected 
with the Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., and for five years 
was chief chemist for the Aspinook Co. 


HARRIMAN, TENN.—The new addition to the Harriman 
Hosiery Mills is scheduled to be completed this. month. 
Measuring 160 feet in length, the new addition will repre- 


_ sen a cost of approximately $100,000. It will be three 


stories. The addition is being constructed to permit ex- 
pansion in all departments of the mills. The company has 
announced plans for adding approximately 300 additional 
operatives when the addition has been completed and all 
machinery ready for operations. 


Lenorr City, TENN.—The Charles H. Bacon Co., 
seamless hosiery manufacturers of this place, were re- 
cently awarded $2,569 in Federal processing tax refunds. 


Lextncton, N. C.—The Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill is 
expanding its finishing department by adding space meas- 


uring 60 by 160 feet. C. M. Ward, of Lexington, is in 


charge of the construction work. 


"THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


DANIEL H. WALLACE 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. 8. LER L. J. CASTILE] 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Distributed by 


Southern Agent 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


CHARLOTIE, N. C. 


The Keever Starch Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and W arehouse, 822 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern Sales 
Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, 
Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market SBt., Greensboro, Fam 
Eugene H:; Driver, 272 14th St... N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H. 
Earle, Jr., 409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, &. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Plants, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Textile Division), Lancaster, Pa. 
Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & Co., inc., Providence, R. I. Chester 
L. Eddy, Asst. Sales Mer., 903-904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5S. 
Sou. Reps., W. Chester Cobb, Box 1268, C ‘*harlotte, 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. B uck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., © a N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile ‘Co., Dallas, Tex, 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company's listing.) 7 


AUFFMORDT @ CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., S. L. Diggle, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. Me- 
Bee Ave., Greenville,.S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps., J. D. Quern 
and DD. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg. 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young. 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Patladelphia, Pa. Sou. 
tep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES co., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CQ., Gastonia, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C, 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices ‘and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. - Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127. Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- 
bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., 
Inc.. Dana H. Alexander, 900 Woddside Bldg., Phone 3713, Green- 
ville. S. C.: Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 


S. C.: Boyee L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks. 


carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. T. 


Broun. Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; E. L. Hotloway, 101 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C.:; John R. 
White, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg... Spar- 
tanbure, S. C.. J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga.. Cc. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25. South- 
eastern Bildg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. Joy ner, Mer. : Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., ogy Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, Ss. ©. Sou. Tape Agent: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Blde.. Greenville, = C. Roll Agents: Dixie Roller Shop. 
ROD Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. 
Dixie Roll & C ot Co., Macon. Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- 
ie N. C.: Greenville Roll & Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P.O. Box 
ge areca Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.; N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. Offices at: Columbia, 8. C., Raleigh, N. €., Texarkana, Ark., 
Columbus, Ga. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. 
Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. -Sou. Offices: 
Charlotte, N, C., 617 Johnston Bldg., James H. Lewis; Atlanta, 
Ga., 172 Trinity ‘Ave., Ss. W.,, 8S. G. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 
Santa Fe Bidg., Olin Duff. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H: Draper, Jr: . 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€ CO., Inc., E. 1., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs. Sou. Sales Mer.: D. CC. Ne wman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Sandridge. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: FB. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 Ss. Church St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., C. H.-Asbury. H. B: Constable, DS ok Franklin, 
J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pet- 
tus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. McGregor, 
JT. James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldge., Greensboro, 
N. C.; John L. Dabbs. Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident Blde., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; R., D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville. 


S. C.: W. F. Crayton. Adam. Fisher, Jr... W. A. Howard. Colum-. 


bus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, Newnan, 
Ga. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. Il., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office. 
414 S. Church St., LeRov Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps... J. L. 
Moore, Technical Man. Penn R. Lindsav, Salesman, 414 S. Church 
St.: N. P. Arnold. 1254 E. Lake Road, Atlanta. Ga.. Technical 
Service Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta. Ga., 


Salesman: W, F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville. Tenn., 
Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant; 
118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mer.: Clif- 


ton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte 
Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 3-7503. 


CoO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N, G., and ¥. _ Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO... 3908-18 Frankford Ave.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. ne John E. Fox. First National Bank Bldc.. 


Charlotte, N. C.; C. Aycock, $11 Provident Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., i ogi ‘Mass. Sou. Offices, 1314 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants. 
Southern Franlin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin 
Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO.. 1215 Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.. J. W. Lassiter. F. W. Rea- 
ran, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J. C. Borden. Grace 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wige. Wainwricht 
Bide.. Norfolk. Va.: W.. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldc.. 
Bluefield. W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, People's Bide... Charles- 
ton. &. C.; PP. W., Black, Greenville, S. ; H. G. Thompson. 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP... 435 Hudson St.. New York 


“ity. Sou, Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. co. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. ¥. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga.. FE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. BE P-. 
Coles. Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex.. E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma Citv. Okla.. F. 1D. 
Hathway B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Rirmincham. 
Ala.. R. T. Brooke. Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn... W. O. McKinnev 
Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex.. A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville. Tenn.. A. B. 
Box. Mer.: Louisville. Ky., E. B. Mvrick, Mer.: Memphis. Tenn.. 


G. O. Me Farlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mer.: 


| 

| 
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New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; 
lin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta, Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W.., Atlanta, 
Knapp. Commercial Bank Blde., Charlotte, N. C. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 


Richmond, Va., J. W. Hick- 


F. Kaston, 


FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T .C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 


Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bildg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. MeVey, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. : 


HOLLISTER, E. W., 


Pawtucket, Sou. 


Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor 


in N. C. and 8S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spar- 


tanbure. 


HOUGH SHADE CORP., Janesville, Wis. Sou. Reps., James 
B. Barton, Jr., 223 Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; F. 
' H. Hughes, P. O. Box 454, Greenville, 8S. C. 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. 


Somerset St., Philadelphia, 


Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md.:; T. BE. Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.; 

S P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point, Wylie, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; L. L, Brooks, Pp. O- Box 
263, Griffin, Ga.; W. L. Meisle, 161 Cloverhurst Ave., Athens, 
Ga.: J. J. Reilly, 1830 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.; H. J. 


Reid, 308 Hillcrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 


burndale Ave., Chattanooga,.Tenn.; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San 
Jacinto, Houston, Tex.; G. J. Reese, 527’S. Front St., New Or- 


leans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer 8t., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. es 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Phone Liberty 1875, 
Taylor, P .O. Box 2084, Phone 


Sou. Office and 


Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Sou. 
Agent: S. W. Rep.. Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.. Mail Route 5, 
Dallas. Tex.: J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia, N. C. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Service 


Mer.. Dan B. Griffin. P. O. Box 544, Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, 
N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N .C.; Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. Montgomery & Orawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 


S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply 


S C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 
Supply Co., Greenville, 5S. C.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 634 W. lith St., Charlotte, N. C. 
P.O. Box 1418. Frank W. Johnson and Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel'H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C, Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. Tier. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 
994 Monticello Terrace. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc.. 2607 KE. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps.. A. Henry Gaede. P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte. N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C. 
New England Office, Buffington Blidg., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW co., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. 0. Box 895, Atlanta, ‘ic 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Shelby 
Shelby. N. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 
M. Cc. Thurston Co.. Richmond. Va.: 
burg. Va.: Knoxville Belting Co., 
drv & Mech. Co.. Jackson, Miss.: 
Miss.: Industrial Supplies Co., 
Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; 
Owen-Richards Co., 
Co., 909 S. Mint St.. 


Sou. Jobbers: 
Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.:; 
Ferehee-Johnson Co., Lynch- 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. Foun- 
Corinth Machine Co., Corinth, 
LaGrange, Ga.: Phillips Hdw. & 
Macon Supply Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse Sales 
Charlotte, N. C 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. 


Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps.. Jos. P. Carter, EE: H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J.. Boyd. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Gen. Office. 40 


Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... 201 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mac kenzie, Asst. Mer.. 201 
W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen, D. S. Morse. 


Rarker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom, 201 


J. Chadwick, 3809 12th Court, So., 
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W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson-Standard 


Bidg.., Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Parker, Jefferson-Standard Blidg. 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; C. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bilde., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; J. I. Ww hite, American Savings Bank Blide., Atlanta, Ga.:; 
W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.;' Frank L. 
Feagle, 3300 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.; E. L. 


Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. 

Branch), Georgia Lead Div. 
nah Bonde d Warehouse & 
Canal St., Savannah, Ga.; 
S. E. Corner 

& Co., 1422 E. 
Brown, 


111 Broadway, New York. 
Cincinnati, O.; Widener Blidg., 
Lewis & Bros. Co.); (Atlantic 

Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savan- 
Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, 
Light and Pratt Sts.. Baltimore, Md.; F. V. Gunn 
Cary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales Reps., A. K. 
1670 Cornell Road, N. .E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. K. Campbell, 
Corner Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, 
Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, Va.: R. 
S. Haves, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.: C. Wallace Jackson. 
1709 Fort Brage Road, Fayetteville, N. €.; T. B. Longhurst, 301 
S. Union St., Concord, N. € 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., 


inc., Harrison, N. J. 
Plant and Office, Cedartown, Ga. 


Sou. Sales Mer... G. H. Small. 


2785 Atwood Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. Mac- 
Intyre, Box 562. Franklinton, N. C.: D. S. Rion, Tryon, N. C.: F. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Réps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. P. Askew, Box o's 


Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. 8S. Johnstone, P. 0. Box 993, Gastonia, N, 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 


N. Y¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 


292 Madison Ave., 
City. Sou. 


New York 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191. 


Charlotte, 


N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 
NOBLE, ROY, New Be yo a Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson, 


P. O. Box 514, Greenville, Ss. 


NORLANDER MACHINE ek New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 


Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 


1841 Plaza, Charlotte. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., 


LY nehbureg, Va. 
Lynchbure, V 


Factories at 
a., and Charlotte. N. ; 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, W est, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. CC 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. 
Rep... W. A. Pardue, Anderson, s...C.. Sou. 
WwW arehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
lotte, N. 


Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile 


| Plants at Fitchburg, Mass. 
C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., 


City; Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. pully Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta, 
Ga.: W. J. 


Kirby, E. C. Kontz, J. H. Almand. Atlanta Office: 
C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, 
5. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Brown, Dallas, Tex. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., 
H. G. Mayer, 


, and Char- 


inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Holyoke, Mass. 


_Pa. 
414 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N.. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.). ee ea Tenn. South- 
eastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C, 


PURE OIL CO., THE, 


Division Office, 
Mer. 


RHOADS, tg E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., 


Sou. Rep., 


Industrial Sales Dept., 


Southeastern 
140 Spring st., S. 


Atlanta, Ga.. O. T. Clark, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St.. Winston-Salem, 
Ww. Mitchell, Box 1583, Greenville. S. A. S. Jay, 1600 
S. 21st St., Birmingham. Ala.: Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Store. ae Mitchell, Mer., 88 For- 
syth St., S. W. . Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ae & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. 
. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, 
Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, 
Selling Agents: treenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Alex ander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY @ CO., 748 Rice St.. N. W.. 


SLAYSMAN CoO., THE, 813 E. 


Sou. Office, Greenville. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 

SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., 
W., Atlanta, Ga.: 20 E. 
Dallas. Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St.. 
Ave., .Kansas.City, Mo.; 
W. Broad St., 


Kenosha, 


Wis, 623 Spring St.. N. 
Zist St., 


Baltimore, Md.: 2809 Main St.. 
Jacksonville. Fla.: 2516 Grand 
940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.: 1645 
Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd.. St. Louis, 


Mo 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 2 


| 
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Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.,. Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O, Pierce, Mgr.; 
Earl H. Walker, Earl K. Arthurs, and Hugh Causey, Salesmen. 
American Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., C. O. Kingsbury, Mer.; 
W. L. Moise, Salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Megr., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou, Reps., W. S. Lawson, care Standard- Coosa- Thatcher Co., 
& hattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. Rickman, care Standard- Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny: Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Greenville Office and 
Plant, Greenville, S. C.; J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. 
and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson; Sam Zimmer- 
man, Jr.; Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, Box 1496, 
Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff. 
Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. Southern 
— Inc., Greenville, 5. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. Batson, 

res. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, 
Ss. Cc.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bo- 
gart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Goebel, 
Roanoke, .Va.: G. Ww. Wood, Goldsboro, N. Warner, 
Greensbdro, N. Marlow, Charlotte, N. C.: J. S. Leon- 
ard, Greenville, Ss. C.;: W. N. Dulaney. Chester, 8S, C.: LL. C: 
Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.;: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. 
Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Mandy, Birmingham, Ala.; P. 
H. Baker, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York se Carolinas Rep., R. H. Mariner, 122 S. Bivd., Char- 
lotte, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell 
Holt, 208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 
816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. 
Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. Factory and Main Offices: 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Branch Office: 1400-A Woodside National 
Bank Bldg... Greenville, S. C. Sou. Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 
P. O. Box 626, Anderson, S. C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. L. Moore. 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.; 
ee Roggenkamp, Powhatan Apts., Floyd and Woodbine Sts., 
Louisville, Ky.; Harold H. Blomeley, 1715 Springdale Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: L. M. Hardy, 1862 S. W. 24th St., Miami, Fla.; me. 
McMahon. R. F. D. No. 1, Box 438-B, Fort Worth, Tex. Sou. 
Distributors for ‘“‘Barreled Sunlight:’’ ALABAMA—Birmingham: 
Standard Building Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 3lst St.; Montgom- 
ery: Bear Lumber Co., 400 Lee St. ARKANSAS—Little Rock: 
Gilmore Paint & Paper Co., 320 Louisiana St. FLORIDA—Jack- 
sonville: Gill & Mulholland. 309 W. Forsyth St.: Lakeland: Miller 
Hdwe. & Paint Co.: Miami: Tingle Paint Co., 49 S. W. First St.; 
Orlando: Thomas Lumber Co., Gore Ave. and Railroad; St. Au- 
gustine: C. F. Hamblen, Inc., Cor. King and Bay Sts.; St. Peters- 
burg: Dann-Gerow Paint Co., Inc., 250 9th St. and 3rd Ave., S.; 
Tampa: I. W. Phillips & Co., Morgan and Bell Sts.; W. Palm 
Beach: Sewell Hdwe. Co., 528 Clematic St.; Winter Park: Thom- 
as Lumber & Supply Co., 740 Orange Ave. GEORGIA—Atlanta: 
Campbell Coal Co. 936-240 Marietta St., N. W.:; Columbus: 
Gr raves Paint & Glass Co., 2222 Wynnton Road: Savannah: Mor- 
gan's. Inc., 111 W. Broatl St.; Waycross: Hereford-Morgan Hdwe. 
Co. Cor. Lott and Mary Sts. LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge: Service 
Sales Co.. P. O. Box 58. NORTH CAROLIN A—Asheville: Pritch- 
ard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville. 77 Patton Ave.; Charlotte: 
Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 112 W. 5th St.; Durham: Shaw 
Paint & Wall Paper Co.. Inc., 113-115 E. Chapel Hill St.; Greens- 
hore: Gate Citv Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St.; High Point: Vick 
Paint & Wall Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St.; Mt. Airy: W. E. 
Merritt Co.: Raleigh: Ideal Paint & Wall Paper Co., 115 S. Salis- 
bury St.; Southern Pines: Shaw Paint & Wall Paper Co., Inc., 8. 
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East Broad St.: Winston-Salem: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St. 
OKLAHOMA—Muskogee: Atlas Supply Co., 418 N. Main St.; 
Oklahoma City: Dunn Fuel & Lumber Co., 2220 N. Broadway. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Charleston: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meet- 
ing St.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., W. Main 
St. TENNESSEE—Kingsport: General Hdwe. & Electric Co., 
Inc., 210 E. Market St.; Knoxville: Chapman Paint & Wallpaper 
Store, 214 S. Gay St.; Memphis: Binswanger & Co. of Tennessee, 
645-655 Union Ave.; Nashville: The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Sec- 
ond Ave., N. TEXAS—Beaumont: Hicks Paint & Wall Paper 
Co., 543 Orleans St.; Corpus Christi: Bryan D. Beck, 304 N. Cha- 
parral St.; Dallas, Pratt Paint & Paper Co., Bryan and Ervay 
Sts.; Houston: Fred G. DeYoe, 3001 Bagby St.; Lubbock: New- 
som-Gibson Co., 1414 Ave. K.; Lubbock: Graham's Paint & Paper 
Co., 1209 138th St.: San Antonio: ‘‘Roemer,”’ 112-114 Main Ave. 
VIRGINIA—Lynchbure: D. A. Hines Co., Inc., 316 12th St.; Nor- 
folk: The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1041; Richmond: Bulling- 
ton Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts.; Roanoke: Nelson Hdwe. 
Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E.: Winchester: John W. Rosenberger & 
Co., Inc., 31 S. Braddock St. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence Iu. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. 


VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
Af Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
gr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 1738 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 


Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Of- 


fice. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING os Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Rep.., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga 


WINDLE & CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence,. R. I. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N, C.; G. W. Searell, 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Textile Worker Is Killed by Electricity 


Shelby, N .C.—James Carl Wease, 22-year-old textile 
worker, suffered a severe electric shock recently in the 
Belmont Mill and died a short while later in a hospital. 

Officials of the plant said Wease climbed atop a picker 
machine and was electrocuted when he attempted to bal- 
ance himself by holding to a power line carrier. They said 
he apparently caused a short circuit between two proxi- 
mate lines, one carrying 2,300 volts and the other 110. 


Woman Gets Aid From Union By Suit in Court 


Affirming a previous opinion given by it in a case in 
which Mrs. D. A. Kiser, formerly a member of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ Union of America, was 
awarded judgment of $1,500 against the union, the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia held that the judg- 
ment must stand. The case was first decided last June in 


favor of the plaintiff, but a rehearing was subsequently 
granted. 


It appears that Mrs. Kiser, while in the employ of L. 
Greif & Bro., clothing manufacturer, in its plant at Staun- 
ton, claimed to have lost her job in March, 1935, as a 
result of joining the union, She asserted that the union 
had assured her that if she lost her job it would pay her 
what she would have earned while at work. 

In holding that she was entitled to recover $1,500, the 
Appellate Court affirmed judgment of the Corporation 
Court of Staunton. 
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MERRIMACK 


CURUURUYS VELVETEENS 


CHENILLE ~RAYON-AND-WOOL FABRICS BEAVER CLOTH 


PRINT CLOTHS BAGGING CLOTHS 


Merr ll ack MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. - 1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boston: 353 -State St. 222 W. Adams St. Baltimore: 100 N. Eutaw St, Dallas: 617 Mercantile Bldg St. Paul: 192 E. 4th Se 


MILLS AT LOWELL, MASS., AND HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


* 


2. 2 


Stee 


CoLUMBIA MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


and FACTORIES 
NUMBER 5 


VQGEL No. 5 Closets reduce expenses 


in installations large and small because 


COTTON FABRICS 


> 


RAMSEUR 
NORTH CAROLINA 


of their remarkably low water require- 
ments and almost complete freedom 
from upkeep costs. 


Leake 


Specifications enamel- 
ed flushing rim hopper 


with S trap, enameled 
inside only, reinforced 
hardwood seat, heavy 
| brass flush valve, 
Valdese Mf ( @) union ell flush connec- 
. 
tion. Can be made 
semi-frost-proof by 


use of No. | valve. 


Valdese, N. C. 


Sold only through wholesalers of plumbing supplies 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 
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SAB 


Roger W. Cutler 
141. Street 
Boston, 


Dear Sir: 


For. your information, and confirming ay con- 
' vérsation with you today, we applied Cutler 
Tape on May 16, 1938 to thirty-elznt (38) 
frames; a total of 2,394 tapes. Up to the 
present time we have on these same spindles 
2,490 replacements. 


During thie time the frames operated 80 hours 
per week. If you will take the trouble to 
figure this out you will find that it indi- 
cates a life of about one year and eight months, 
which ts about 1-3/4 times the life of our old 
thicker tape. 


PROMINENT MILL 


NEW ENGLAND 


January %0, 1940 


A very truly yours, 


PROMINENT MILL 


By 


General Superintendent 


(The date and body of ab@ve letter are exact reproductions of 


communifation in our files) 


Scientific Research Brings Practical Economy to YOU! 


Break (Ibs. ) 
Yards per Ib. 
Thickness (inches) 
Life (months) 


Spindle Cost—5e” 


Cutler Ordinary 
260 21 0 
03 
20 1 
.0208 .0088 


TOTAL SAVINGS 


(per spindle per year) 


Cutler Ordinary 


Cost—20 months (spindle) 0376 
Spindle Speed (rpm) 9850 9700 
Annual Power Saving (spindle) .088 0 


Annual Increased Yarn (spindle) .07 0 


15 4/5e 0 


Licensees: 
Barber Manufacuring Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Company 


BUSTUN, MASS. 


GREENVILLE. S. C. 


JON 
IWIIOS 
vasau 2! 
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